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Boston  leads  the  world  in  medical  bteakthroughs.  For 
example,  Dr.  Paul  M.  ZoU  of  Harvard  literally  took  his  work  to 
heart.  He  invented  the  pacemaker.  Zoll’s  dedication  to  humanity 
breathes  new  life  into  over  60,000  Americans  every  year.  And  it’s 
because  of  people  like  Dr.  ZoU  that  we’re  proud  to  say  “The 
Globe’s  here!”  in  Boston, 
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The  Boston  Globe,  a  wholly  owned  subsidiary  of  Affiliated  Publications.  Inc. 


Dear  Editor  or  Advertising  Director, 
Take  a  few  minutes 
discover  an  easy 
way  to  make 
money  .  .  . 

SPECIAL  ADVERTISING  PACKAGES 


BRIDES  &  BOUQUETS 
SPORTS  &  FITNESS 
SPRING  FASHIONS 
EASTER  MINI 
A  BETTER  YOU 
HOMES  &  GARDENS 
OUTDOOR  LIVING 
ENERGY  SAVERS 
BACK  TO  SCHOOL 


FALL  BRIDAL 
FALL  FASHIONS 
CAR  CARE 
FOTO  FILE 
SANTA  SPECIALS 
HOME  ENTERTAINMENT 
CHRISTMAS  MINI 
IN  THE  KITCHEN 


Easy-to-read  copy  will  lure  in  hard-to-get  advertisers  in 
your  community  —  those  who  won’t  sign  a  contract  or 
those  who  don’t  have  the  money  to  advertise  regularly. 

There’s  a  package  of  copy  to  put  together  a  special  sec¬ 
tion  for  every  special  interest  group  in  your  town  —  sports 
freaks,  women,  kids,  do-it-yourselfers,  car  nuts,  cooks, 
brides. 

Twenty-five  features  in  each  package  (500  to  600  words). 
Over  half  of  the  features  come  with  glossy  photos  or 
sketches. 

So,  find  out  how  you  can  make  some  extra  money  in  this 
year  of  tight  advertising  budgets. 

Call,  collect,  to  (714)  293-1818.  We’ll  have  information 
on  this  easy  way  to  make  money  in  the  mail  to  you  immedi¬ 
ately. 


COPLEY  NEWS  SERVICE 

P.O.  Box  190 

San  Diego,  Calif.  92112 

(714)  293-1818 


With  American’s  Priority  Parcel  Service,  your 
small  parcel  is  only  hours  away  from  an^here 
we  serve  in  the  continental  U.S.,  Hawaii, 
Canada,  Mexico  or  the  Caribbean.  We’re  avail¬ 
able  when  you  need  us:  24  hours  a  day,  seven 
days  a  week.  You’re  never  forced  to  waste  an 
entire  day  waiting  for  the  evening  fli^t  of  a 
next-day  delivery  service. 

To  take  advantage  of  our  in-hours  alternative 
to  next-day  service,  all  you  have  to  do  is  call 
toU-free  (800)  638-7320.  In  Maryland,  call  (301) 
269-550^  Just  ask  for  Priority  Parcel  Service 
and  we’ll  provide  door-to-door  pickup  and  de¬ 
livery  anytime,  day  or  ni^t. 

W^en  a  few  hours  can  make  all  the  differ¬ 
ence,  call  us  immediately.  We  don’t  think  you 
should  wait  till  the  next  day  when  we  can  put 
your  parcel  on  the  next  fli^t. 

AmericanAirlines 
Priority  Parcel  Service 


O  1982  American  Airlines  Freight  System 


About  awards 

On  the  Music  Beat  .  .  .  Kay  Swift  (‘'Fine  and  Dandy")  and 
Edward  Eliscu  (“Great  Day”)  were  judges  of  the  15th  annual 
ASCAP-Deems  Taylor  Awards  for  excellence  in  newspaper/ 
magazine  writing  about  music.  Their  songs  should  be 
appropriate  for  the  reception  in  September  when  the  winners 
will  be  honored — James  Chute,  Cincinnati  Post',  Robert  Finn, 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  Leighton  Kemer,  Village  Voice; 
Joan  Peyser,  New  York  Times;  Andrew  Porter  and  William 
Zinsser,  The  New  Yorker;  John  Lahr,  The  New  Republic;  and 
John  Edward  Hasse  and  Frank  J.  Gillis,  Indiana  Historical 
Society. 

«  *  * 

Whooping  It  Up  .  .  .  First  prize  in  the  Eagle  Rare  Bourbon 
Awards  for  outdoor  writers  went  to  Mark  McDonald,  Dallas 
Times-Herald,  for  an  article  on  efforts  to  boost  the  whooping 
crane  population.  Tom  Fegley,  Allentown  (Pa.)  Call,  won 
second  prize,  and  John  Warren,  Orlando  (Fla.)  Sentinel,  won 
third  prize.  The  award  for  reporting  on  the  American  bald 
eagle  was  given  to  George  Harrison  of  Hubertus,  Wise.,  for 
an  article  in  Sports  Afield. 

*  *  * 

Journalist  and  Scholar  .  .  .  Who  is  the  most  outstanding 
journalism  educator  under  40  years  of  age?  Currently,  that 
distinction  is  held  by  Everette  E.  Dennis  as  the  recipient  of 
the  Hillier  Kreighbaum  Under  40  Award  ($500),  from  the 
Association  for  Education  in  Journalism.  Dennis,  who  is  dean 
of  the  University  of  Oregon  School  of  Journalism,  and  presi¬ 
dent-elect  of  AEJ,  was  a  Nieman  Fellow  at  Harvard  in  1980; 
journalism  professor  at  Minnesota,  Kansas  State  and  North¬ 
western;  author  of  several  books,  and  apostle  of  “precision 
journalism”  (a  systematic  approach  to  newsroom  research). 

*  «  * 

Hometown  Honors  .  .  .  Citations  in  several  major  report¬ 
ing  contests  have  recognized  the  Chicago  Sun-Times  series 
on  the  finances  of  the  late  John  Cardinal  Cody,  but  the  most 
prized  of  all  by  the  team  of  Gene  Mustain,  William  Clements 
and  Roy  Larson  is  the  Peter  Lisagor  Award  from  the  Chicago 
Headline  Club.  Also  on  the  club’s  honor  roll  (newspaper 
division)  this  year  are;  Michael  Walsh,  Star  Publications; 
Marcella  Kreiter,  UPI;  Lois  Wille,  Sun-Times;  John  Lam- 
pinen,  Mundelein  Herald;  M.W.  Newman,  Sun-Times;  Mike 
Bailey,  Mike  Castelvecchi  and  Donald  Asher,  Elgin  Courier- 
News;  Eric  Norment  and  Diane  Dungey,  Mundelein  Herald; 
Anne  Keen,  Chicago  Tribune;  Pete  Sousa,  Sun-Times;  Phil 
Greer,  Suburban  Trib;  Charles  Gurney,  Arlington  Heights 
Herald;  Nancy  Steunkel,  Suburban  Sun-Times  and  James 
Smestead,  UPI. 

For  Coal  Digging  .  .  .  The  first  $1,000  check  from  the 
National  Coal  Association  for  writing  about  issues  in  the  coal 
industry  goes  to  Paul  Carpenter,  Pottsville  (Pa.)  Republican. 
The  prize  in  the  electronic  category  of  the  initial  Hazlett  A. 
Cochran  Memorial  Awards  is  shared  by  Larry  Brinton  and 
Mark  Martin,  reporters  for  WTVF-tv  in  Nashville.  On  the 
honorable  mention  list  are;  Paul  D.  Mindus,  Baltimore  Eve¬ 
ning  Sun;  Dale  McFeatters,  Scripps-Howard  News  Service; 
Mike  Lawhead  and  Margie  Nichols,  WREG-tv,  Memphis; 
and  Michael  Owens,  KMOX,  St.  Louis. 

aft  sk  * 

Check  the  Negatives  .  .  .  Press  photographers  are  eligible 
to  submit  entries  in  the  Nikon  Photo  Contest  International, 
before  October  3 1 .  Published  photos  and  those  that  are  pres¬ 
ently  submitted  for  publication  are  not  eligible.  The  grand 
prize  is  either  a  trip  to  Japan  or  Nikon  equipment.  Last  year 
68,582  photos  were  entered  in  the  contest  which  is  sponsored 
by  Nippon  Kogaku.  For  entry  forms  write  to  Nikon,  Inc.,  PO 
Box  307,  Garden  City,  NY  1 1530. 
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*  Major  meetings  in  boid  face 


SEPTEMBER 

9-10 — New  York  Press  Association,  Gideon  Putnam,  Saratoga 
Springs,  N.Y. 

9-11 — Illinois  Press  Association,  Decatur  Holiday  Inn,  Decatur 
III. 

16- 18 — Independent  Free  Papers  of  America  Annual  Confer¬ 

ence,  Marriott  Hotel.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

17- 19 — Illinois  Newspaper  Production  Conference,  Ramada  Inn, 

Champaign,  III. 

19-23 — Lasers  in  Graphics.  Hyatt  Regency.  Miami.  Fla. 

22 — Newspaper  Comics  Council,  Century  Plaza  Hotel.  Los  Ange¬ 
les,  Calif. 

22- 25 — National  Newspaper  Association  annual  meeting,  Hyatt 

Regency,  Phoenix,  Arizona. 

23- 24 — National  News  Council,  1  Lincoln  Plaza,  N.Y. 

23-25 — Western  Newspaper  Production  Conference,  Biltmore  Ho¬ 
tel,  Los  Angeles. 

23-25— Interstate  Advertising  Managers'  Fall  Conference,  Shera¬ 
ton  Hotel  (Station  Square),  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

23-26 — National  Wire  Watch.  Baltimore  Hilton,  Baltimore.  Md. 
27-Oct.  1 — Inter  American  Press  Association,  General  Assembly  meeting, 
Marriott  Hotel,  Chicago.  III. 

29- Oct.  3 — Women  in  Communications.  National  Conference,  Brown 

Palace  Hotel,  Denver,  Colo. 

30- Oct.  2 — UPI  EDICON,  Fairmont  Hotel,  Denver,  Colo. 

OCTOBER 

1-3 — Ohio  Newspaper  Ad  Executives,  Quality  Inn,  Columbus 
Ohio. 

3-6 — Graph  Expo  '82  East,  Philadelphia  Civic  Center,  Philadel¬ 
phia.  Pa. 

7-9 — New  York  State  Dailies  Advertising  Managers  Fall  Con¬ 
ference,  Canandaigua  Sheraton.  Canandaigua.  N.Y. 

7-9 — Missouri  Press  Association  and  Trade  Show,  Sheraton,  St. 
Louis,  Mo. 

7-10 — Cal  Western  Circulation  Managers'  Association,  Hyatt 
Regency,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

9- 12 — Interstate  Circulation  Manager's  Association,  Radisson  Wil¬ 

mington  Hotel.  Wilmington,  Del. 

10- 13 — INPA  Eastern  Region  Conference,  Marriott  Hotel,  Rochester, 

N.Y. 

10-14 — Newspaper  Food  Editors  Conference,  William  Penn  Ho¬ 
tel,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

13-15— Suburban  Newspapers  of  America  Ad  Conference,  Seel- 
bach  Hotel.  Louisville,  Ky. 

13-15 — International  Newspaper  Conversions  Group  annual  con¬ 
ference,  MGM  Grand  Hotel.  Reno.  Nev. 

15-19 — International  Videocommunications  Conference,  New  Pa¬ 
lais  de  Congres,  Cannes,  France. 

17-19 — Inland  Daily  Press  annual  meeting,  Drake  Hotel, 

Chicago,  Illinois. 

17-19 — Northern  States  Circulation  Managers.  Holiday  Motor 

Lodge.  Clear  Lake.  la. 

17-20 — Institute  of  Newspaper  Controllers  and  Finance  Officers 
Hyatt-Regency-Dearborn  Hotel,  Dearborn,  Mich. 

21-24 — 43rd  annual  New  England  Newspaper  Production  Con¬ 
ference,  Mount  Washington,  Bretton  Woods,  N.H. 

23- 29 — National  Press  Photographers  Association  Flying  Short 

Course,  Oct  23,  Philadelphia,  Cherry  Hill  Inn,  Cherry  Hill,  N.J. 
Oct.  24,  Cleveland.  Marriott  Airport.  Oct.  25,  Kansas  City.  Mo., 
Radisson  Muehlebach.  Oct.  27,  Salt  Lake  City.  Hilton.  Oct. 
29,  Seattle.  Red  Lion  Inn.  Bellvue,  Wash. 

24- 26 — Mid-Atlantic  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Radisson 

Plaza  Hotel,  Charlotte,  N.C. 

24-27 — Newspaper  Research  Council,  Alameda  Plaza,  Kansas 
City,  Mo. 

28-29 — New  England  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives.  Marri¬ 
ott  Inn,  Worcester,  Mass. 

28-31 — National  Council  of  College  Publications  Advisors  and  Asso¬ 
ciated  Collegiate  Press.  Chase  Park  Plaza  Hotel,  St.  Louis.  Mo. 
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Run  For  The  Money”  competition. 


It  took  a  great  crew 
and.  a  great  press  to  produce 
the  finest  printing 
by  a  medium'Size  newspaper 
in  North  America. 
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Harris  Corporation 
121  Broadway 
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Courtroom  photos 

The  American  Bar  Association  has  revised  its  model  code 
of  judicial  conduct  to  permit  the  admission  of  cameras  and 
microphones  to  courtrooms.  By  so  doing  it  has  admitted  the 
validity  of  usage  in  38  states,  either  experimentally  or  per¬ 
manently,  where  it  has  been  shown  that  cameras  and  micro¬ 
phones  can  be  used  discreetly  without  upsetting  the  decorum 
of  the  courtroom. 

For  45  years  since  1937  the  ABA  Code  has  prohibited 
camera  coverage  of  courtrooms  and  over  the  years  it  has 
been  amended  to  include  radio  and  television  coverage. 

There  is  no  guarantee  that  the  12  remaining  states  will 
adopt  this  provision,  nor  that  the  presence  of  cameras  and 
microphones  will  be  universally  accepted  in  all  courtrooms  in 
the  near  future.  But  amazing  progress  has  been  made  and 
the  approval  of  the  ABA  House  of  Delegates  will  pave  the 
way  for  further  advances  in  this  area. 

Don’t  sell  newspapers  short 

Last  week  in  this  space  we  cited  some  positive  statistics  for 
advertising  linage  and  profitability.  Our  concluding  sentence 
is  the  title  of  this  editorial. 

Supporting  that  conclusion  is  the  comment  by  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  The  New  York  Times  Company  that  his  organization 
is  committed  to  print  (E&P,  Aug.  21,  page  30).  Walter  Mattson 
advised  that  newspapers  should  continue  to  experiment  with 
videotex  but  he  felt  “the  Times  lends  itself  less  to  electronic 
publishing  than  other  papers.” 

That  may  be  true  because  of  the  difficulty  in  transmitting 
the  bulk  and  volume  of  that  newspaper,  but  the  appeal  of  the 
print  media  to  readers  will  continue  to  be  there  in  direct 
proportion  to  the  excellence  of  its  local  reporting.  That  will 
continue  to  be  true  no  matter  what  electronic  form  the  news 
takes  in  the  future. 

Newspaper  errors 

Ever  since  man  invented  movable  type — whether  it  be  set 
by  hand  or  mechanically — editors  have  struggled  with  the 
problem  of  typographical  errors.  The  invention  of  com¬ 
puterized  composition  has  solved  some  of  the  problems 
except  those  caused  by  human  error,  and  no  one  has  devised  a 
machine  to  correct  mistakes  made  by  human  hand. 

The  same  can  be  said  of  errors  of  fact  and/or  judgment 
made  by  reporters.  An  ANPA-sponsored  study  (E&P,  Aug. 
21,  page  30)  shows  a  wide  discrepancy  between  the  com¬ 
plaints  of  errors  charged  by  sources  and  those  admitted  by 
reporters. 

A  major  recommendation  is  that  there  should  be  a  better 
understanding  between  reporters  and  news  sources  on  what 
is  being  said  and  what  the  newspaper  will  do  with  it.  Sounds 
like  good  advice! 
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School  board  expels 
Newsweek  temporarily 


By  Laurie  J.  Baker 

At  the  time  it  removed  New  sweek  from 
its  1 0th  grade  world  history  curriculum 
(July  29)  the  Minot  (N.D.)  School  Board 
didn’t  consider  it  an  act  of  censorship. 

Neither  did  the  school  administration, 
nor  the  general  editor  of  the  Minot  Daily 
News,  Robert  Laux-Bachand.  Certainly 
it  was  a  “goofy,  impetuous  thing,”  as  our 
editorial  of  July  31  said,  but  not  censor¬ 
ship.  “That  would  be  too  strong,"  Laux- 
Bachand  said. 

The  board,  the  community  and  the 
newspaper  all  were  accustomed  to  school 
board  member  Zoanne  Flickinger's  “too 
liberal”  labels.  For  six  years  they  have 
been  liberally  pasted  on  ideas  and  pro¬ 
grams  she  has  opposed. 

However,  it  was  unusual  for  one  of  her 
frequent  motions  actually  to  pass;  News- 
week’s  temporary  removal  was  a  first. 

“It  just  so  happened  that  she  was  able 
to  pull  this  one  off  with  a  couple  of  new 
board  members,”  explained  Laux- 
Bachand.  The  two  board  members  who 
voted  with  her  on  the  3  to  1  decision 
didn’t  say  why  they  wanted  Newsweek 
out  of  the  classroom,  so  Flickinger’s  rea¬ 
soning  that  the  magazine  was  “too  liber¬ 
al”  led  the  story  that  a  month  later  gained 
the  attention  of  the  national  news  media. 

The  attention  made  the  community  and 
board  members,  other  than  Flickinger. 
very  uncomfortable.  And  awareness  of 
the  media’s  sharp-tongued  interest  had  a 
role  in  the  board’s  quick  reversal. 

But.  long  before  the  networks  and  the 
national  press  began  calling,  people  in  the 
community  reacted.  Laux-Bachand  said 
he  believes  community  pressure  would 
have  forced  the  board  to  reinstate  News¬ 
week  without  the  heat  of  the  national 
spotlight  hitting  Minot. 

In  a  town  of  35,000  you  talk  to  your 
elected  officials  on  the  street,  in  church 
and  on  the  job,  said  board  president  Dean 
Nelson,  who  opposed  Flickinger’s 
action.  “Some  of  them  did  see  it  as  a 
supression  of  ideas  and  many  people 
thought  that  it  was  unusual  and  puzzling 
that  a  magazine  like  Newsweek  would  be 
so  criticized.”  Nelson  said. 

Flickinger  said  she  had  many  contacts 
supportive  of  her  position ;  none  opposed . 

“She’s  six  years  on  the  board,  she 
should  know  what  she’s  doing.”  Michael 
Kelly,  a  board  member  who  supported 
Newsweek’s  removal,  said  of  Flickinger. 

But  Kelly  went  along  with  board  mem¬ 
ber  Dennis  Lilleberg  when  Lilleberg 
decided  to  back  down  and  proposed 
reinstating  the  magazine.  Telephone  calls 
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from  the  New  York  Times  shook  him,  Lil- 
leberg  admits,  although  he  says  he 
changed  his  mind  because  the  board  had 
not  followed  its  own  curriculum  policy  in 
the  removal. 

“We  initially  did  not  censor  this 
magazine,  simply  replaced  it.”  Lilleberg 
said,  “but  then  this  word  ‘liberal’  came 
up.” 

The  board  put  Newsweek  back  into  the 
classroom  on  August  26,  along  with  U.S. 
New's  and  World  Report,  Flickinger’s 
alternative  to  Newsweek. 

“I  wish  I’d  amended  that  (motion)  to 
say  National  Review,"  Flickinger  said. 
“But  it  went  so  fast.  Fm  sorry  1  didn’t. 
Newsweek  is  scutzy.  It’s  too  liberal, 
that’s  all  there  is  to  it.” 

Flickinger  said  she  viewed  the  whole 
episode,  especially  the  attentions  of  the 
national  media,  as  a  hilarious  joke.  “But  1 
would  have  taken  it  to  the  Supreme 
Court,”  she  said.  The  American  Civil 
Liberties  Union  “doesn’t  scare  me  a  bit” 
and  the  school  board  “absolutely”  would 
have  won  the  case. 

Flickinger  three  times  has  won  election 
to  the  board.  She  wins,  according  to 
Laux-Bachand  and  others,  because  she  is 
a  doctor’s  wife  with  a  prominent  position 
in  the  community;  because  she  is  a  good 
campaigner  who  tells  people  what  they 
want  to  hear;  and  because  the  people  who 
support  her  go  to  the  polls.  (Of  an 
estimated  17,000  eligible  voters,  about 
2,000  vote  in  Minot  school  elections.) 

“We  (the  newspaper)  have  tended  to 
give  her  some  respectability  in  election 
campaigns  by  labeling  her  as  a  con¬ 
servative  when  in  fact  many  of  the 
positions  she  espouses  would  more  pro¬ 
perly  be  considered  fantasies,”  Laux- 
Bachand  said. 

“How  do  you  cover  someone  who's 
able  to  manipulate  the  media?  She’s 
difficult  to  cover  because  she  is  .  .  .  able 


to  usurp  traditional  language  in  the  course 
of  espousing  a  weird  and  goofy  view¬ 
point,”  he  said. 

All  the  board  members  say  they  view 
themselves  as  conservative  people,  yet 
faced  with  Flickinger’s  posturing  on 
issues,  “she  determines  what  the  con¬ 
servative  position  is  and  unless  you  agree 
with  her  you  are  regarded  by  her  as  liber¬ 
al,”  Nelson  said. 

“Fm  not  that  far  right,”  Flickinger  pro¬ 
tests. 

Yet,  in  her  six-year  tenure  on  the  board 
(she  has  served  longer  than  any  other 
present  board  member)  she  has  opposed 
educational  television;  a  values  clarifica¬ 
tion  program;  a  program  to  combat  nega¬ 
tive  peer  pressure;  and  any  classroom 
mention  of  feminist  concerns  such  as 
abortion  or  the  Equal  Rights  Amend¬ 
ment. 

Several  years  ago  she  pulled  from 
library  book  order  cards  all  books  about 
black  people,  ghettos  and  Catholics, 
among  other  subjects.  She  has  objected 
vehemently  to  child  development, 
biology,  world  history,  psychology  and 
social  studies  textbooks,  going  so  far  as  to 
reject  a  business  textbook  because  it  said 
the  address  “Ms.”  was  proper  to  use  in 
some  business  letters. 

She  voted  against  public  kindergarten 
and  was  at  one  time  formally  censured  by 
the  board  for  entering  a  teacher’s  class¬ 
room  and  chastizing  him  for  teaching 
from  John  Steinbeck’s  The  Grapes  of 
Wrath.  She  has  been  informally  repri¬ 
manded  by  the  board  on  several  other 
occasions. 

Flickinger  does  not  deny  that  she  thor¬ 
oughly  enjoyed  the  entire  Newsweek  epi¬ 
sode  and  says  she  has  no  intention  of 
modifying  her  views. 

“Her  beliefs,  in  my  opinion,  don’t  stem 
from  conventional  conservative  position, 
but  rather  from  a  unique  conspiratorial 
vision  of  how  the  world  works,”  said 
Laux-Bachand. 

Minot  school  superintendent  R. 
Edward  Mundy  said;  “We,  in  this  office, 
can  work  for  a  year  creating  good  public 
relations;  Zoanne  can  tear  that  down  in 
(Continued  on  page  15 i 
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IT  TOOK  SOME  OF  THE  QfST  MINDS  OF  EUROPE 


§  European  Class  is  a  totally  new  concept  in  diesel 
taicks.  A  concept  that  IVECO  has  turned  into 
reality 

Americans  may  not  know  IVECO,  but 
we’re  the  second  largest  European  truck  manu¬ 
facturer.  A  consortium  of  five  great  truck  corpxjrations 
in  Italy,  France  and  Germany  Drawing  upon  their  brains 
and  manufacturing  resources  to  create  sophisticated 
commercial  vehicles. 

What  we’ve  achieved  is  a  no-compromise 
approach  to  truck  building.  Diesel  trucks  that  are  in  a  class 
by  themselves:  European  Class. 

70  YEARS  OF  DIESEL  KNOW-HOW 

Diesel  economy  has  been  a  sheer  necessity  in 
Europe,  where  fuel  prices  have  long  been  high.  From  our 
years  of  experience  building  diesels,  we’ve  perfected 
two  diesel  engines  for  our  Z-range  trucks:  an  air-cooled 
Z  100  and  a  water-cooled  Z  1 10.  Only  IVECO  gives  you 
the  choice.  And,  to  show  our  confidence  in  the  engines, 
we  back  them  with  a  full  1 00,000  mile,  two-year  war¬ 
ranty  that  includes  parts  and  labor  It’s  the  strongest 


warranty  in  this  tnjck  class. 

We’ve  also  learned,  over  the  years,  that  there’s 
more  to  a  diesel  truck  than  just  a  diesel  engine.  We 
design  every  truck  we  build,  from  headlight  to  taillight,  to 
be  all  diesel.  Heavy-duty  frames,  suspension  and  brakes. 
Rugged  axles  and  steering.  It's  not  a  disposable  vehicle,  it’s 
built  to  endure. 

PRIDE  IN  WORKMANSHIP 

Our  craftsmen  are  meticulous.  They  know  they’re 
carrying  forward  a  centuries-old  tradition  of  quality  and 
attention  to  detail.  Every  truck  they  build  has  to  pass 
many  exacting  .inspections.  Every  truck  is  tested  over 
one  of  the  most  forbidding  tracks  on  the  Continent  the 
famous  Brescia  testing  grounds.  And  then  they’re 
checked  and  tested  again.  Because  we  know  that 
uncompromising  quality  stands  the  test  of  time. 

As  a  result  in  Europe  IVECO  diesel  engines  have 
regularly  delivered  300,000  miles  before  overhaul. 


EUROPEAN  CLASS  DIESELTRUCK; 


And  chassis  have  been  good  for  up  to  ten  years! 

DESIGNED  FDR  PRODUCTIVin 

We  began  by  making  a  study  of  how  truck  and 
driver  interact  Our  goal:  maximum  comfort  and  dnv- 
ability  Because  we  recognize  that  the  driver  is  the  one 
who  can  help  make  your  truck  investment  pay  off. 

The  result  is  a  model  of  efficient  design.  Our 
Z-range  trucks  have  a  turning  radius  of  only  118  inches. 

A  must  for  congested,  inner-city  delivery  work.  Easy-to- 
read,  well-placed  instrumentation,  extremely  comfort¬ 
able  seating,  automobile-like  handling— all  contribute  to 
improved  driver  efficiency. 

Time  and  space  efficiency  is  another  major  consid¬ 
eration.  Z-range  trucks  are  planned  for  fast  easy  exit  and 
entry  with  highly  accessible  payloads.  Dnvers  like  the  way 
our  trucks  work  with  them,  rather  than  against  them.  It 
makes  their  job  easier  so  they  get  more  work  done. 

A  PRIME  BUSmESS  ASSET 

With  these  trucks,  you  get  the  honest  value  of  a 
high  performance  European  motor  vehicle.  Simply  put 


you  get  a  lot  for  your  money.  Many  Z-range  owners 
report  averages  of  18-20  m.p.g.,*  outstanding  economy 
compared  to  ordinary  gasoline-powered  trucks. 

You  cilso  get  the  peace  of  mind  and  customer  good¬ 
will  that  go  wffri  owning  dependable  equipment  You  get 
a  tixick  tf«t  not  only  looks  as  good  as  it  performs,  but 
also  one  that  will  go  on  and  on  paying  dividends  to  your 
business. 

IF  YOU’RE  CONStDERING  A  FORD  OR  CHEVROLET 
LIGHT  TRUCK,  LETS  GET  TOGETHER 

VNfe’d  like  you  to  know  more  about  us  and  about 
our  European  Class  diesel  trucks.  Ws  have  a  network  of 
dealers  across  the  U.S.,  so  you  can  be  assured  that  any 
IVECO  truck  you  buy  will  be  quickly  and  well  serviced 
anywhere  in  the  country 

CAU  US  NOW  AT  800-447-4700 

VNfe'll  direct  you  to  your  nearest  IVECO  dealer 
(In  Illinois,  call  800-3 22-4^KX).)  He’ll  show  you  why  over 
the  long  run,  a  Z-range  diesel  is  the  most  intelligent 
investment  you  can  make. 

*Ba$ed  on  a  krrvted  samphng  tested  Tbur  ovieage  may  vary 
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European  Class  is  a  totally  new  concept  in  diesel 
trucl«.  A  concept  that  IVECO  has  turned  into 

Americans  may  not  know  IVECO,  but 
we’re  the  second  largest  European  truck  manu¬ 
facturer.  A  consortium  of  five  great  truck  corporations 
in  Italy,  France  and  Germany  Drawing  upon  their  brains 
and  manufacturing  resources  to  create  sophisticated 
commercial  vehicles. 

What  we’ve  achieved  is  a  no-compromise 
approach  to  truck  building.  Diesel  trucks  that  are  in  a  class 
by  themselves:  European  Class. 

70  YEARS  OF  DIESEL  KNOW-HOW 

Diesel  economy  has  been  a  sheer  necessity  in 
Europe,  where  fuel  prices  have  long  been  high.  From  our 
yecirs  of  experience  building  diesels,  we've  perfected 
two  diesel  engines  for  our  Z- range  trucks:  an  air-cooled 
Z  100  and  a  water-cooled  Z  1 10.  Only  IVECO  gives  you 
the  choice.  And,  to  show  our  confidence  in  the  engines, 
we  back  them  with  a  full  1 00,000  mile,  two-year  war¬ 
ranty  that  includes  parts  and  labor  It’s  the  strongest 


warranty  in  this  truck  class. 

We’ve  also  learned,  over  the  years,  that  there’s 
more  to  a  diesel  truck  than  just  a  diesel  engine.  We 
design  every  truck  we  build,  from  headlight  to  taillight  to 
be  all  diesel.  Heavy-duty  frames,  susp)ension  and  brakes. 
Rugged  axles  and  steering.  It's  not  a  disposable  vehicle,  it’s 
built  to  endure. 

PRIDE  IN  WDRKMANSHIP 

Our  craftsmen  are  meticulous.  They  know  they’re 
carrying  forward  a  centuries-old  tradition  of  quality  and 
attention  to  detail.  Every  truck  they  build  has  to  pass 
many  exacting  .inspections.  Every  truck  is  tested  over 
one  of  the  most  forbidding  tracks  on  the  Continent  the 
famous  Brescia  testing  grounds.  And  then  they’re 
checked  and  tested  again.  Because  we  know  that 
uncompromising  quality  stands  the  test  of  time. 

As  a  result  in  Europe  IVECO  diesel  engines  have 
regularly  delivered  300,000  miles  before  overhaul. 
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And  chassis  have  been  good  for  up  to  ten  years! 

DESIGNED  FDR  PRDDUCTtVITY 

We  began  by  making  a  study  of  how  truck  and 
driver  interact  Our  goal;  maximum  comfort  and  driv- 
ability  Because  we  recognize  that  the  dnver  is  the  one 
who  can  help  make  your  truck  investment  pay  off. 

The  result  is  a  model  of  efficient  design.  Our 
Z-range  trucks  have  a  turning  radius  of  only  118  inches. 

A  must  for  congested,  inner-city  delivery  work.  Easy-to- 
read,  well-placed  instrumentation,  extremely  comfort¬ 
able  seating,  automobile-like  handling— all  contribute  to 
improved  driver  efficiency. 

Time  and  space  efficiency  is  another  major  consid¬ 
eration.  Z-range  trucks  are  planned  for  fast  easy  exit  and 
entry  with  highly  accessible  payloads.  Drivers  like  the  way 
our  trucks  work  with  them,  rather  than  against  them.  It 
makes  their  job  easier,  so  they  get  more  work  done. 

A  PRIME  BUSINESS  ASSET 

With  these  trucks,  you  get  the  honest  value  of  a 
high  performance  European  motor  vehicle.  Simply  put 


you  get  a  lot  for  your  money  Many  Z-range  owners 
report  averages  of  18-20  m.p.g.,*  outstanding  economy 
compared  to  ordinary  gasoline-powered  trucks. 

Ycxj  also  get  the  peace  of  mind  and  customer  good¬ 
will  that  go  with  owning  dependable  equipment  Ycxj  get 
a  truck  that  not  only  looks  as  gcxxi  as  it  performs,  but 
also  cxie  that  will  go  on  and  on  paying  dividends  to  your 
business. 

IF  YOU’RE  CONSIDERING  A  FORD  OR  CHEVROLET 
LIGHT  TRUCK,  LETS  GET  TOGETHER 

W“’d  like  you  to  know  more  about  us  and  about 
our  European  Class  diesel  trucks.  We  have  a  network  of 
dealers  across  the  U.S..  so  you  can  be  assured  that  any 
IVECO  truck  you  buy  will  be  quickly  and  well  serviced 
anywhere  in  the  country 

CAU  US  NOW  AT  800-447-4700 


NAfe’ll  direct  you  to  your  nearest  IVECO  dealer 
(In  Illinois,  3II  8CX)-322-4^KX).)  He'll  show  you  why  over 
the  long  run,  a  Z-range  diesel  is  the  most  intelligent 
investment  you  can  make. 

*&ased  on  a  kmited  sampling  tested  'Ibur  mileage  may  vvy 
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SDX  lobbying  against 
Reagan’s  FOIA  order 


By  Denise  Kalette 


Despite  the  objections  of  journalists, 
historians  and  some  members  of  Con¬ 
gress,  President  Reagan's  executive 
order  of  security  classification  is  now  in 
effect,  and  there  are  fears  it  may 
inaugurate  a  new  age  of  darkness  for 
those  who  cover  government. 

Executive  Order  12356,  which  gener¬ 
ated  controversy  in  early  spring,  quietly 
took  effect  August  1 ,  setting  up  require¬ 
ments  for  classifying  certain  government 
information  as  “confidential,”  “secret” 
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might  have  to  wait  until  the  98th  Congress 
for  consideration. 

To  complicate  matters.  Sen.  Durenber- 
ger  is  up  for  reelection,  and  as  his  press 
secretary,  Tom  Homer,  acknowledged, 
“It’s  always  a  concern  that  when  you 
carry  something  over  from  one  Congress 
to  another,  that  some  of  the  champions 
(of  a  bill)  are  no  longer  going  to  be  with 
us,”  although  he  said  his  boss's  reelec¬ 
tion  chances  are  “pretty  good.” 

He  said  the  senator  is  also  waiting  to 
see  what  happens  with  Sen.  Orrin  G. 


sified  under  the  executive  order  is  exempt 
from  disclosure  under  FOIA.  Therefore  an 
expansion  of  the  security  classification 
rules  means  that  agencies  will  be  able  to 
withhold  more  information  from  the  public 
under  FOIA.” 

SpeciHes 

Among  the  specifics  of  the  President’s 
executive  order: 

•  If  there  is  reasonable  doubt  about 
whether  information  should  be  classified, 
the  information  will  be  treated  as  classi¬ 
fied  until  a  determination  is  made  within 
30  days,  whether  to  classify  it.  If  there  is 
doubt  about  what  label  to  classify  the 
information  at.  the  higher  level  will  be 
used,  while  a  determination  is  made.  No 
guidance  is  provided  for  resolving 
classification  doubts.  The  policy  departs 
from  the  Carter  Administration  mie  that 
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SDX  lobbying  against 
Reagan’s  FOIA  order 


By  Denise  Kalette 

Despite  the  objections  of  journalists, 
historians  and  some  members  of  Con¬ 
gress,  President  Reagan's  executive 
order  of  security  classification  is  now  in 
effect,  and  there  are  fears  it  may 
inaugurate  a  new  age  of  darkness  for 
those  who  cover  government. 

Executive  Order  12356,  which  gener¬ 
ated  controversy  in  early  spring,  quietly 
took  effect  August  1 ,  setting  up  require¬ 
ments  for  classifying  certain  government 
information  as  “confidential,”  “secret" 
or  “top  secret.” 

At  mid-month,  the  House  Committee 
on  Government  operations  issued  a  sting¬ 
ing  criticism  of  the  executive  order  and 
the  way  it  was  developed,  and  by  month's 
end,  reporters'  groups  were  discussing  a 
counterattack. 

Plan  to  lobby 

For  the  first  time,  reporters  are  plann¬ 
ing  to  fight  government  actions  which 
gnaw  at  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act 
by  participating  in  the  governmental 
process  as  lobbyists.  In  six  states,  a  num¬ 
ber  of  the  28,000  members  of  the  Society 
of  Professional  Journalists.  Sigma  Delta 
Chi  have  formed  First  Amendment  Coali¬ 
tions,  and  are  already  actively  lobbying. 

The  coalitions,  according  to  Bob 
Lewis,  chairman  of  SDX's  Freedom  of 
Information  Committee,  will  also  file 
“friend  of  the  court”  briefs,  and  prepare 
First  Amendment  “survival  kits”  to 
explain  how  reporters  can  use  the  Free¬ 
dom  of  Information  Act  and  other  laws. 
The  coalition  will  be  an  issue  at  the  SDX 
national  convention  in  November,  when 
the  group  is  also  expected  to  formally 
criticize  the  classification  order. 

Lewis  acknowledges  that  lobbying 
could  be  a  ticklish  business  for  reporters, 
but  he  said  it  is  necessary  because  no 
other  group  is  pushing  for  protection  of 
First  Amendment  freedoms.  Those  who. 
like  himself,  are  accredited  to  Con¬ 
gressional  press  galleries  could  not  par¬ 
ticipate  in  lobbying  because  they  would 
risk  potential  conflict  of  interest  and  loss 
of  gallery  privileges,  he  said. 

Bill  introduced 

In  Congress,  Sen.  David  Durenberger 
(R-Minn.)  has  introduced  legislation. 
32452,  which  would  overturn  some  of  the 
offsets  of  the  executive  order,  but  it  is 
likely  that  with  the  looming  government 
spending  bill,  there  might  not  be  time  to 
take  up  the  classification  issue,  and  it 


might  have  to  wait  until  the  98th  Congress 
for  consideration. 

To  complicate  matters.  Sen.  Durenber¬ 
ger  is  up  for  reelection,  and  as  his  press 
secretary,  Tom  Homer,  acknowledged. 
“It's  always  a  concern  that  when  you 
carry  something  over  from  one  Congress 
to  another,  that  some  of  the  champions 
(of  a  bill)  are  no  longer  going  to  be  with 
us,”  although  he  said  his  boss's  reelec¬ 
tion  chances  are  “pretty  good.” 

He  said  the  senator  is  also  waiting  to 
see  what  happens  with  Sen.  Orrin  G. 
Hatch's  (R-Utah)  freedom  of  information 
bill,  which  he  said  emerged  from  com¬ 
mittee  as  a  rewritten  and  “pretty  posi¬ 
tive”  piece  of  legislation. 

Criticisms 

The  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  concluded  that  contrary  to 
the  Reagan  Administration's  claim  that 
adoption  of  the  executive  order  reflects  a 
coordinated  effort  of  officials  of  the  exec¬ 
utive  branch,  members  of  Congress  and 
representatives  of  concerned  private 
groups,  “the  entire  revision  effort  was 
carried  on  in  isolation  within  the  execu¬ 
tive  branch.” 

Other  criticisms: 

•  The  Administration  failed  to  identify 
problems  with  security  classification 
rules  that  the  new  order  was  intended  to 
solve. 

•  Overclassification  continues  to  be  a 
serious  problem,  and  the  new  executive 
order  offers  nothing  to  address  that  prob¬ 
lem. 

•  The  report  recommends  more 
openness  when  classification  rules  are 
changed  or  adopted,  and  says  they 
shouldn't  be  changed  unless  there  are 
concrete  problems  with  sensitive 
information.  It  also  recommends  that  the 
National  Security  Council,  the 
Information  Security  Oversight  Office 
and  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  find  ways  to  limit  abuse  of  over- 
classification  authority. 

“Nobody  gave  much  thought  to  the 
public's  right  to  know  what  big  govern¬ 
ment  is  doing  .  .  .(This)  is  an  order  that 
will  increase  secrecy  far  beyond  what 
experience  has  taught  us  is  needed  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  security  of  our  country  .  .  .”, 
Durenberger  said  in  filling  his  bill. 

The  House  Committee  reported  that  the 
President’s  order  has  “a  direct  and  imme¬ 
diate  impact  on  the  availability  of  informa¬ 
tion  under  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act.  Any  information  that  is  properly  clas- 
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sified  under  the  executive  order  is  exempt 
from  disclosure  under  FOIA.  Therefore  an 
expansion  of  the  security  classification 
rules  means  that  agencies  will  be  able  to 
withhold  more  information  from  the  public 
under  FOIA.” 

Specifies 

Among  the  specifics  of  the  President’s 
executive  order: 

•  If  there  is  reasonable  doubt  about 
whether  information  should  be  classified, 
the  information  will  be  treated  as  classi¬ 
fied  until  a  determination  is  made  within 
30  days,  whether  to  classify  it.  If  there  is 
doubt  about  what  label  to  classify  the 
information  at,  the  higher  level  will  be 
used,  while  a  determination  is  made.  No 
guidance  is  provided  for  resolving 
classification  doubts.  The  policy  departs 
from  the  Carter  Administration  rule  that 
when  there  is  a  question,  the  less  restric¬ 
tive  level  should  be  used,  or  the 
information  shouldn't  be  classified. 

•  The  Carter  policy  required  that  infor¬ 
mation  be  labeled  “confidential”  only 
when  its  disclosure  “reasonably  could  be 
expected  to  cause  identifiable  damage  to 
the  national  security.”  The  Reagan  order 
omits  the  word  “identifiable,”  which 
could  mean  broader  application  of  the  se¬ 
crecy  requirements.  The  Durenberger  bill 
would  reinstate  the  word  “identifiable.” 

•  The  Reagan  order  includes  three  new 
categories  of  secret  information.  The 
first,  “vulnerabilities  or  capabilities  of 
systems,  installations,  projects,  or  plans 
relating  to  the  national  security.”  could, 
it  is  feared,  permit  the  classificaton  of 
information  on  data  processing,  telecom¬ 
munications  and  technologies  with  only 
"speculative”  relationship  to  national 
security. 

•  Another  category  covers  “con¬ 
fidential  sources”  who  might  be  able  to 
provide  national  security  information. 
The  category  was  assailed  as  “overly 
broad”  and  without  cogent  explanation 
of  its  purpose.  According  to  Steven  Gar- 
finkel.  director  of  the  Information  Secur¬ 
ity  Oversight  Office,  the  amount  of 
information  classified  under  Presidents 
Reagan  and  Carter  will  remain  the  same. 
But  House  committee  members  noted 
that  it  remains  to  be  seen  w  hether  classifi¬ 
ers  will  use  restraint. 

•  The  Reagan  order  could  be 
interpreted  to  mean  that  anything  meet¬ 
ing  the  criteria  for  classification  must  be 
classified,  while  the  Carter  order  allowed 
classifiers  the  discretion  not  to  classify 
information. 

•  The  previous  executive  order  re¬ 
quires  balancing  the  public's  interest  in 
access  to  government  information  against 
the  need  to  protect  the  information  for 
national  security  reasons.  If  the  public 
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Justice  Dept, 
drops  probe 
in  Cieveiand 

A  U.S.  Department  of  Justice 
investigation  into  possible  anititrust 
violations  arising  out  of  the  folding  of  the 
Cleveland  Press  (June  17)  was  dropped 
last  week. 

A  spokesman  for  the  department's 
antitrust  division  would  say  only  that  offi¬ 
cials  in  Washington  had  decided  to  dis¬ 
continue  the  probe. 

Press  owner  and  publisher  Joseph  Cole 
and  Newhouse  Newspapers  came  under 
the  scrutiny  of  the  Justice  Department 
shortly  after  the  Press  died.  Cole,  by  his 
own  admission,  had  sold  the  Press’  sub¬ 
scription  list  to  the  Newhouse-owned 
Cleveland  Plain-Dealer  prior  to  his  pap¬ 
er’s  demise,  indicating  that  some  sort  of 
previous  negotiations  had  been  con¬ 
ducted.  Published  reports  placed  the  sale 
price  of  that  list  at  $6  million  to  $16  mil¬ 
lion. 

Cole,  still  faces  possible  legal  problems 
from  other  quarters. 

Several  unions,  notably  Local  53, 
Cleveland  Typographers  Union,  had  laid 
claim  to  at  least  $5  million  they  say  is 
owed  them.  And  former  reporters  and 
sub-editors  contend  they  may  have  as 
much  as  $900,000  coming  as  a  result  of  a 
Guild  contract  clause  which  obligates 
Cole  to  pay  former  staffers  the  difference 
between  their  salaries  and  those  of  high¬ 
er-paid  Plain  Dealer  employees. 

Some  10  former  Press  senior  editors, 
not  covered  by  the  Guild,  say  they  have 
been  short-changed  on  promised  sever¬ 
ance  pay,  which  could  amount  to  as  much 
as  $26,000  per  editor. 

Even  former  Press  business 
executives,  including  Kenneth  Johnson, 
Cole’s  former  partner,  and  Jerry  Gordon, 
his  one-time  general  manager,  have  re¬ 
portedly  not  received  bonus  monies  pro¬ 
mised  them  or  special  consultant  fees 
which  could  total  more  than  $600,000. 

Neither  Cole  nor  is  attorneys  could  be 
reached  for  comment. 

N.Y.  Times  to  buy 
Lindsay  daily 

New  York  Times  Company  has  agreed  in 
principle  to  purchase  the  Sarasota  (Fla. )  Her¬ 
ald-Tribune,  a  morning  and  Sunday  newspa¬ 
per  from  Lindsay  Newspapers,  Inc. 

The  announcement  was  made  by  David 
Lindsay,  Jr.,  president  and  editor  of  Lindsay 
Newspapers,  Inc.,  and  Arthur  Ochs  Sulz¬ 
berger,  chairman  and  chief  executive  officer 
of  The  New  York  Times  Co.  The  purchase  is 
subject  to  the  execution  of  a  definitive  con¬ 
tract  and  to  the  approval  of  the  boards  of 
directors  of  both  companies  and  the  share¬ 
holders  of  Lindsay  Newspapers,  Inc. 

Terms  of  transaction  were  not  disclosed. 
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interest  in  disclosure  outweighed  the 
need  for  secrecy,  the  information  was 
declassified.  There  is  no  such  balancing 
test  in  the  Reagan  order,  although  the 
Durenberger  bill  would  reinstate  it. 

•  Under  the  Reagan  order,  documents 
will  be  classified  as  long  as  required  by 
national  security  considerations.  There  is 
no  time  limit  for  declassification,  as  in  the 
previous  administration. 

The  lack  of  a  time  limit  for 
declassification  has  been  called  a  30-year 
setback  for  freedom  of  information  and  a 
move  that  will  severly  handicap  histo¬ 
rians,  journalists  and  others  who  must 
view  documents  to  understand  rela¬ 
tionships  among  institutions,  individuals 
and  ideas  that  shape  the  nation. 

The  security  classification  rules  affect 
not  only  the  executive  branch,  but  Con¬ 
gress,  government  contractors,  grantees 
and  others.  Committee  authors  said. 

“The  Committee  finds  that  executive 
branch  bureaucrats  who  participate  in  the 
drafting  of  security  classification  rules 
have  very  narrow  interests  that  almost 
uniformly  favor  secrecy.”  It  added  that 
“failure  to  fully  inform  the  Congress  and 
the  public  about  proposals  to  change 
security  classification  rules  increases 
mistrust  for  necessary  government  secre¬ 
cy  rules  .  .  .  Virtually  all  the  con¬ 
troversial  provisions  of  Executive  Order 
12356  were  already  in  place  before  a  draft 
was  released  for  review  by  anyone  out¬ 
side  the  executive  branch.” 

Further,  the  Committee  found  that  the 
government’s  explanation  for  its  new 
classification  category  covering  con¬ 
fidential  sources  is  “not  believable.” 

According  to  Richard  M.  Keustadt, 
who  was  a  member  of  President  Carter’s 
staff,  overclassification  was  such  a  prob- 
lem  that  routine  rubberstamping 
undermined  respect  for  the  classification 
system,  until  it  was  assured  that  anything 
classified  below  “top  secret”  wasn’t 
worth  reading,  and  an  elaborate  code¬ 
word  scheme  was  devised  to  protect  real¬ 
ly  sensitive  information  beyond  that 
level. 

According  to  Lewis,  SDX  members  are 
concerned  about  censorship  of  military 
information;  access  to  the  White  House 
and  Administration  officials,  which  is 
“more  difficult”  under  President 
Reagan;  weakening  of  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act;  the  smaller  number  of 
Presidential  news  conferences;  and 
changes  in  the  information  available  from 
intelligence  agencies. 

They  are  issues  which  are  part  of  a  new 
“age  of  confrontation”  between  govern¬ 
ment  and  newspeople,  he  said,  and  which 
will  receive  careful  study  in  the  months  to 
come. 


Amway  sues 
Detroit  FP 
for  $500  miiiion 

Amway  Corp.,  based  in  Ada,  near 
Grand  Rapids,  Michigan,  and  the  world’s 
second  largest  direct-sales  company,  is 
filing  a  libel  suit  seeking  $5(X)  million  dam¬ 
ages  against  the  Detroit  Free  Press 
because  of  that  newspaper’s  “malicious 
and  false  attack  upon  its  integrity.” 

Also  filing  the  suit  are  Jay  Van  Andel 
and  Richard  DeVos.  Van  Andel  is  board 
chairman  and  DeVos  president  of 
Amway.  Amway  made  its  statement 
(August  23)  at  a  press  conference  at  its 
Ada  headquarters. 

Amway  said  a  Free  Press  story  which 
appeared  on  Sunday’s  (August  22)  Free 
Press  and  told  about  the  company’s 
dealing  with  Canadian  customs 
authorities  was  “fabricated  from  half- 
truths.  falsehoods,  hearsay  and  mislead¬ 
ing  documents.”  The  story  was  the  news¬ 
paper’s  lead  story  on  the  front  page  with  a 
banner  headline:  “Amway’s  plot  to  bilk 
Canada  of  millions.”  The  underline  head¬ 
line  read:  “Phony  receipts  used  to  avoid 
duties.” 

In  the  copyrighted  story  written  by  Kit¬ 
ty  McKinsey  and  Paul  Magnusson.  Free 
Press  staff  writers,  the  lead  stated  that 
“Top  officers  of  the  Amway  Corporation 
bilked  Canada  of  tens  of  millions  of  dol¬ 
lars  in  customs  duties  since  1965  by  con¬ 
cocting  phony  warehouse  and  sales  re¬ 
ceipts  and  by  misrepresenting  the  nature 
of  the  U.S.  operations. 

According  to  the  Free  Press  story,  high 
points  of  the  Amway  scheme  included — 
“Between  1965  and  1978,  Amway  fabri¬ 
cated  invoices  to  indicate  it  sold  products 
to  warehouses,  which  in  turn  sold  the 
goods  to  Amway  distributors.  In  fact,  the 
warehouses  never  owned  the  goods  and 
were  not  aware  of  the  invoices. 

“The  dummy  invoices,  as  they  were 
called  in  one  internal  Amway  memo, 
were  presented  to  Canadian  customs  to 
establish  an  artificially  low  sales  price  on 
which  Canada  levied  customs  duty  for 
imported  Amway  products.  Over  the 
years,  Amway  saved  at  least  $26  million 
with  this  scheme. 

Executive  editor  David  Lawrence  Jr., 
of  the  Free  Press,  in  response  to  Am- 
way's  statement  said:  “Our  only  interest 
is,  and  will  continue  to  be,  the  truth.  We 
verified  the  documents  with  people 
named  in  the  documents  as  well  as  Cana¬ 
dian  officials.  Nothing  we  found  gives  us 
any  reason  to  doubt  the  authenticity  of 
those  documents.  Before  running  those 
stories,  we  asked  Amway  a  series  of 
detailed  questions,  and  they  refused  to 
respond  to  any  specifics.  Even  in  today’s 
Amway  statement,  there  is  no  sub¬ 
stantive  response.” 
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U.S.  reporter  convicted 
of  breaking  Canadian  iaw 


Reporter  Beurmond  Banville  of  the 
Bangor  (Me.)  Daily  News  says  his  con¬ 
viction  (August  25)  on  a  charge  of  breach¬ 
ing  a  Canadian  court  order  was  a  dis¬ 
appointment  and  the  matter  is  not  neces¬ 
sarily  over. 

Banville,  the  paper's  bureau  chief  in 
Madawaska,  Me.,  was  ordered  to  pay 
$200  or  spend  20  days  in  jail  for  failing  to 
comply  with  a  ban  on  publication  of  evi¬ 
dence  at  the  preliminary  hearing  of  a  man 
charged  with  murder. 

Banville,  present  for  the  sentencing  in 
Fredericton,  N.B.,  said  it  is  possible  the 
decision  would  be  appealed.  The  written 
judgment  is  in  the  hands  of  his  Frederic¬ 
ton  lawyer. 

Banville  wrote  a  story  relating  evi¬ 
dence  given  February  15  at  the  Edmund- 
ston,  N.B.,  preliminary  hearing  for  the 
man,  later  convicted  of  second-degree 
murder. 

Banville’s  lawyers  argued  publication 
of  the  report  by  a  Maine  paper  was  out¬ 
side  the  jurisdiction  of  Canadian  law. 

Provincial  Court  Judge  James  D.  Har¬ 
per  ruled  Banville  was  subject  to  the  law¬ 
ful  orders  of  the  court  applicable  to  all 
persons  present  at  the  preliminary  hear¬ 
ing. 

Banville  was  given  until  September  10 
to  pay  the  fine  and  said  his  lawyer  was 
handling  it. 


N.Y.  Times,  NBC 
sued  for  $20  million 

Professional  football  player  Ken  Stab¬ 
ler  has  filed  a  $20  million  libel  suit  against 
the  New  York  Times  Company  and  the 
National  Broadcasting  Company. 

The  suit,  filed  in  Houston  federal  court, 
claimed  the  New  York  Times  libeled  Stab¬ 
ler  in  an  August  30, 1981  article  headlined 
“Pro  football’s  Ken  Stabler  is  Linked  to 
Gambler.”  The  lawsuit  said  the  article 
suggested  a  “wrong  and  malevolent  con¬ 
nection  with  a  known  gambler,”  Nick 
Dudich  of  New  Jersey. 

The  suit  claimed  the  article  suggested 
that  Stabler  deliberately  threw  football 
games  for  the  benefit  of  the  "gambling 
community.” 

The  suit  against  NBC  claimed  the  tv 
network  “distributed  to  its  affiliated  sta¬ 
tions  a  videotape  which  suggested  Stabler 
threw  or  deliberately  lost  football  games 
or  shaved  points  in  football  games  to  that 
gamblers  might  prevail  or  win  bets.” 

Stabler,  who  will  most  probably  be 
ruled  a  “public  figure,”  contends  the  arti¬ 
cle  was  printed  (and  the  broadcasts  aired) 
with  malice  and  with  reckless  disregard 
for  the  truth. 


Harper  said  the  fact  17  copies  of  the 
newspaper  in  question  were  sold  in 
Edmundston  was  evidence  of  publication 
in  Canada  “in  the  sense  that  the  word 
publication  in  its  common  definition 
means  the  dissemination  of 
information.” 

The  judge  said  because  all  hearings  in 
Canadian  courts,  with  certain 
exceptions,  are  open  to  the  public,  Ban¬ 
ville  attended  the  preliminary  hearing  “as 
a  right.” 

“The  fact  that  he  was  an  American 
citizen  has  no  bearing  upon  his  right  to  be 
present,  as  is  the  case  with  all  rights. 
However,  his  right  of  attendance  was 
subject  to  certain  limitatons.” 


Paul  Corsetti,  Boston  Herald  Amer¬ 
ican  reporter,  who  refused  to  testify  in  a 
murder  case,  returned  to  jail  August  31, 
and  Supreme  Court  Justice  later  formally 
declined  to  stay  his  sentence. 

Associate  Justice  William  J.  Brennan 
said  (September  1 )  he  would  not  free  Cor¬ 
setti  because  he  doubted  he  could  win  his 
case. 

But  Governor  Edward  J.  King  said  on 
television,  “1  think  the  first  thing  I  should 
do  tomorrow  is  review  the  case  thor¬ 
oughly.” 

Corsetti’s  attorney,  Thomas  C.  Troy 
Jr.,  had  appealed  to  Governor  King  in  a 
local  television  news  program  in  which 
both  men  appeared  from  different  places 
on  a  split  screen. 

“I  believe  right  now  I'm  told  the  full 
due  process  of  law  has  been  exhausted  by 
Mr.  Corsetti's  attorney,”  King  said.  “So 
if  1  am  the  only  avenue  1  think  it's  appro¬ 
priate  for  me  to  review  what  has  hap¬ 
pened,  review  the  recommendations  and 
come  up  with  a  decision.  I'll  be  doing  that 
with  my  chief  counsel.” 

A  formal  bid  for  a  pardon  was  filed 
earlier,  but  the  state  Board  of  Pardon  and 
Parole  voted  August  30  to  recommend 
that  the  Governor  take  no  action.  King  is 
free  to  ignore  the  advice. 

In  asking  the  Justice  to  free  Corsetti, 
Troy  said  the  reporter  was  not  a  danger  to 
his  community  and  would  not  flee  while 
his  case  was  being  appealed. 

Corsetti,  33  years  old,  returned  to  the 
House  of  Correction  in  suburban  Biller¬ 
ica  to  begin  his  90-day  sentence  after  a 
24-hour  stay,  issued  by  a  State  Supreme 
Court  justice,  expired. 


The  Criminal  Code  says  reporting  of 
evidence  may  be  banned  on  the  request  of 
the  accused  person.  The  ban  applies  until 
either  the  accused  is  discharged  or  until 
the  end  of  a  subsequent  trial. 

Prior  to  1%9,  when  the  Criminal  Code 
was  amended,  evidence  at  preliminary 
hearings  could  be  published  unless  the 
hearing  was  held  in  camera. 

Defense  lawyers  had  argued  for  the  ban 
because  a  preliminary  hearing,  by  its  na¬ 
ture,  is  often  one-sided.  The  hearing  is 
held  to  determine  whether  there  is  suf¬ 
ficient  evidence  to  warrant  a  trial  and 
defense  lawyers  argued  the  publicity 
given  to  the  prosecution's  case  could  be 
unfair  to  the  accused  person. 

Richard  Warren,  editor  and  assistant 
publisher  of  the  Daily  News,  said  a 
decision  on  whether  to  appeal  would  be 
made  before  the  September  10  deadline 
for  paying  the  fine. 


He  is  the  first  reporter  in  Massachu¬ 
setts  history  to  be  jailed  for  contempt  of 
court. 

He  was  held  for  about  three  hours  on 
August  30,  but  was  freed  by  Justice  Ruth 
1.  Abrams  of  the  State  Supreme  Court. 

Corsetti  refused  to  testify  in  court 
about  interviews  he  had  with  Edward  R. 
Kopacz  Jr.,  who  was  charged  with  shoot¬ 
ing  and  killing  Curtis  Dale  Barbre  in 
Lowell  in  February  1978.  Kopacz  was 
later  acquitted  by  a  jury. 

At  Troy’s  request,  the  Middlesex 
County  Sheriff.  Edward  Henneberry. 
agreed  to  transfer  Corsetti  to  a  smaller  jail 
atop  the  20-story  county  courthouse 
building  in  Cambridge. 

“Safety  is  the  predominant  factor  in 
my  mind,”  Troy  said  of  the  request.  “I'm 
not  saying  there  is  going  to  be  any  prob¬ 
lem,  but  looming  large  in  my  mind  is  the 
possibility  that  someone  might  want  to 
harm  Paul  Corsetti.” 

Sheriff  Henneberry  said  Corsetti 
would  be  kept  alone  in  a  cell  at  the  58- 
prisoner  Cambridge  jail  instead  of  in  a 
dormitory  holding  the  570  inmates  at  Bil¬ 
lerica.  Troy  said  Corsetti  who  frequently 
reported  crime  stories,  preferred  a  cell  to 
the  dormitory. 

“I  feel  like  a  man  on  a  sinking  ship  with 
all  the  lifeboats  gone,  and  I'm  looking 
around  for  a  helicopter.”  Corsetti  said 
while  waiting  in  his  lawyer's  Boston 
office  as  the  deadline  passed. 

Asked  if  he  had  ever  considered  giving 
in.  Corsetti  said:  ”No.  1  never  changed 
my  mind.  I  believe  what  1  did  was  right.” 

Troy  said  he  still  held  hope  that  Justice 
Brennan  would  act  to  stay  the  sentence. 


Boston  reporter  seeks 
pardon  from  governor 
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Mort  Frank  joins  UPl 
as  management  adviser 


ture  in  which  the  regions  varied  in  size 
and  organization. 

UPI’s  realignment  followed  a  period  of 
research  conducted  after  the  new  owners 
acquired  the  news  service  from  E.W. 
Scripps  Co.  on  June  2. 


By  John  Consoli 


The  studies  were  made  both  internally, 
centrate  on  is  recruitment  of  new  sub-  by  UPI’s  owners  in  consultation  with 


Mort  Frank,  who  retired  as  chairman 
and  publisher  of  Family  Weekly  in  June, 
has  been  retained  by  United  Press 
International  and  is  heading  the  search 
for  a  successor  to  UPl  president  Rod 
Beaton  who  retired  effective  September 
1. 

Frank  is  also  serving  as  an  adviser  to 
UPFs  new  management  team.  He  was 
retained  by  UPl  chairman  Len  R.  "Rob” 
Small.  Jr.,  one  of  four  principals  who  pur¬ 
chased  the  financially-troubled  news  wire 
service  a  few  months  ago. 

Frank  is  "helping  and  advising”  the 
new  owners  on  a  "variety  of  high-level 
things,”  including  the  search  for  a  suc¬ 
cessor  to  Beaton,  according  to  UPl 
spokesman  William  Adler. 

Adler  said  the  wire  service  expects  to 
name  a  new  president  within  the  next  few 
weeks,  and  other  sources  at  UPl  have 
indicated  that  there  is  a  rush  to  find  a 
successor  before  EDICON.  the  annual 
meeting  of  UPl  subscriber  newspapers 
which  will  be  held  September  30-October 
3  in  Denver. 

Long  time  friend 

Frank  is  a  long  time  friend  of  the  Small 
family.  Small  Newspapers  was  one  of 
four  principals  that  acquired  Family 
Weekly  in  1976  from  Downe  Com¬ 
munications.  Shortly  after  the  acquisi¬ 
tion,  Rob  Small's  father,  the  late  Len 
Small,  became  chairman  of  Family 
Weekly.  Frank  served  as  president,  pub¬ 
lisher  and  chief  executive  of  the  Sunday 
supplement  during  the  same  period.  In 
1979,  Family  Weekly  was  sold  to  CBS. 
Inc.  and  Frank  stayed  on  and  became 
chairman.  When  he  retired  in  June  after 
24'/:  years  with  the  supplement,  he  was 
given  the  title  of  chairman  emeritus. 

Cordell  Overgaard.  a  Chicago  attorney 
and  another  of  the  four  new  owners  of 
UPl.  was  also  associated  with  Frank  at 
Family  Weekly.  During  the  Small  family 
involvement.  Overgaard  was  corporate 
secretary  of  Family  Weekly. 

There  was  some  speculation  around 
the  newspaper  industry  that  Frank  was 
offered  the  UPl  presidency  and  declined. 
Frank  could  not  be  reached  for  comment. 

Craig  Ammerman,  former  New  York 
bureau  chief  of  Associated  Press,  who 
has  since  served  as  managing  editor  of  the 
New  York  Post  and  executive  editor  of 
the  Philadelphia  Bulletin,  has  also  been 
reported  to  be  a  leading  candidate  for  the 
UPl  presidency. 

Ammerman  told  E&P  he  has  not  been 
offered  the  UPl  post,  nor  has  he  dis¬ 
cussed  it  with  anyone. 

One  area  that  UPl  is  going  to  con- 
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scribers  and  renewal  of  contracts  with 
existing  subscribers. 

Flap  over  rates 

E&P  learned  this  week  that  The  Record 
in  Bergen  County,  N.J.  has  notified  the 
wire  service  that  it  is  putting  into  effect  its 
option  to  cancel  its  contract  when  the 
expiration  date  arrives  six  months  from 
now. 

The  Record  will  continue  to  use  the 
wire  service  until  that  time  and  plans  to 
meet  with  UPl  officials  in  the  meantime  in 
an  attempt  to  iron  out  whatever  problems 
exist. 

Contacted  by  E&P  this  week.  Record 
owner  Malcolm  Borg  gave  his  reasons  for 
invoking  the  cancellation  option. 

Borg  said  UPl  initially  intended  to  raise 
the  Record’s  fee  under  the  new  contract 
by  869J.  "We  would  have  been  paying 
UPl  $60,000  more  than  we  do  AP,”  he 
said.  "My  first  reaction  was  to  drop 
them,  but  my  editors  are  a  little  reluctant. 

1  want  to  get  UPFs  final  firm  numbers  and 
then  we'll  decide.” 

UPl  announced  this  week  that  it  has 
named  Chris  Tortosa  to  the  new  position 
of  vicepresident  for  marketing  services. 
Some  see  this  as  a  move  to  remedy  situa¬ 
tions  such  as  that  involving  The  Record. 

Tortosa.  49,  will  be  responsible  for 
developing  and  implementing  marketing 
policy,  pricing,  income  forecasting, 
analysis  of  sales  activity  and  contract 
approval. 

“UPl  is  going  to  be  more  aggressive  in 
marketing  and  Chris  will  be  a  key  part  of 
that  effort,”  said  Douglas  Ruhe,  manag¬ 
ing  director  of  UPl  and  one  of  the  four 
new  partners. 

Tortosa  has  been  with  UPl  since  1954 
and  has  worked  in  a  wide  range  of 
accounting  and  commercial  positions, 
specializing  in  research  and  analysis  of 
statistics. 

Reorganization 

UPl  has  also  reorganized  its  domestic 
division  system  in  order  to  “provide  en¬ 
hanced  news  coverage  and  more  aggres¬ 
sive  marketing.” 

Ruhe  said  six  geographic  divisions 
were  created  to  take  charge  of  UPFs 
news,  photography,  sales,  com¬ 
munications  and  administrative  activities 
in  the  United  States. 

“This  is  the  first  step  in  strengthening 
UPFs  domestic  operation,”  he  said. 
"The  six  strong  divisions  will  enable  us  to 
provide  the  best  possible  service  to  our 
subscribers.” 

He  said  UPFs  new  domestic  division 
system  replaces  a  more  loosely  knit  struc- 


subscribers  and  staff,  and  outside,  by 
consultants  including  the  firm  of  Yank- 
elovich,  Skelley  and  White,  Inc. 

One  of  the  key  findings  was  that  both 
newspaper  and  broadcast  subscribers 
desire  more  regional  and  state  news. 
Ruhe  said  that  through  this  structure  UPl 
will  reallocate  staff  to  do  more  reporting, 
and  that  more  news  bureaus  will  be  added 
in  the  near  future. 

The  six  new  divisions  will  each  be 
headed  by  a  vicepresident  and  general 
manager  who  will  be  responsible  for  all 
UPl  activities  in  their  areas. 

The  division  managers  and  territories 
are: 

§John  Westergen,  Northeastern 
Division:  Connecticut,  Maine,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  New  Hampshire,  New  York 
State,  Rhode  Island  and  Vermont. 
Headquarters  in  Boston. 

§Jolin  Payne,  Eastern  Division:  Dela¬ 
ware,  Kentucky,  Maryland,  New  Jersey, 
Ohio,  Pennsylvania  and  West  Virginia. 
Headquarters  in  Pittsburgh. 

§Thomas  J.  Beatty,  Southern  Division: 
Alabama,  Florida,  Georgia,  Mississippi, 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Tennes¬ 
see  and  Virginia.  Headquarters  in 
Atlanta. 

§Robert  Crennen,  Central  Division: 
Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Michigan,  Minne¬ 
sota,  Nebraska,  North  Dakota,  South 
Dakota  and  Wisconsin.  Headquarters  in 
Chicago. 

§Travis  Hughs,  Southwest  Division: 
Arkansas,  Colorado,  Kansas,  Louisiana, 
Missouri,  New  Mexico,  Oklahoma, 
Texas  and  Wyoming.  Headquarters  in 
Dallas. 

§John  Mantle,  Pacific  Division:  Alas¬ 
ka,  Arizona,  California,  Hawaii,  Idaho, 
Montana,  Nevada,  Oregon,  Utah  and 
Washington.  Headquarters  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco. 

Ruhe  appointed  Frederick  Marks 
vicepresident  and  business  manager  for 
the  Northeastern  Division,  based  in  Bos¬ 
ton,  and  Lee  Hamann  vicepresident  for 
Rocky  Mountain  newspaper  sales,  based 
in  Denver. 

Two  additional  administrative  units 
were  created  to  handle  the  special  needs 
of  the  Washington,  D.C.  and  New  York 
City  areas. 

I.K.  “Pinky”  Vidacovich  was  named 
vicepresident-marketing  for  the  D.C. 
area  and  Mike  Hughes  was  named  gener¬ 
al  executive  for  the  New  York  City  area. 

UPl  has  also  retained  the  advertising 
agency  Lois  Pitts  Gershon  Inc.  of  New 
York  to  mount  an  aggressive  marketing 
campaign  and  to  design  a  new  corporate 
logo. 
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AP  tests  second 
picture  service 


New  UPl  owners 
to  detail  plans 
of  CO.  at  EDICON 


Associated  Press  disclosed  plans  to 
start  a  new  picture  service  via  satellite  by 
the  end  of  September. 

Called  Laserphoto  11,  the  new  service 
will  utilize  AP's  extensive  satellite  net¬ 
work  to  meet  the  special  picture  problems 
of  papers  with  ever-earlier  deadlines. 

“Laserphoto  11  is  designed  to  enhance 
our  present  picture  report  and  will  be  the 
first  satellite  picture  network  in  the 
world,  as  far  as  we  know,”  said  AP  presi¬ 
dent  and  general  manager  Keith  Fuller. 

“We  are  not  necessarily  looking  to  pro¬ 
vide  more  pictures,  though  additional 
photos  will  result.  Our  aim  is  to  get  pic¬ 
tures  to  papers  when  they  need  them.” 

When  a  major  story  breaks,  or  during  a 
sports  crush,  the  AP  will  not  be  limited  by 
the  single  transmission  capability  of  its 
regular  network.  Fuller  said. 

“In  1935,”  Fuller  said,  “The  Associ¬ 
ated  Press  launched  the  first  network  for 
transmitting  pictures  by  wire.  Now,  near¬ 
ly  50  years  later,  the  AP  is  about  to  launch 
a  project  of  equal  magnitude. 

“1  can't  think  of  any  development  that 
we  have  made  since  the  original  Wirepho- 
to  concept  that  will  do  more  to  further  the 
use  of  pictures  in  our  member  papers  than 
this  step  we  are  about  to  take.” 

The  AP  said  the  present  Laserphoto 
network  will  operate  as  it  has  in  the  past, 
with  its  various  regional  splits  and  full 
national  and  international  coverage.  The 
satellite  system — Laserphoto  11 — will 
provide  the  extra,  deadline  service  to 
meet  special  newspaper  problems  and  to 
provide  color  to  those  papers  with  high 
interest  in  color. 

Hal  Buell,  assistant  general  manager 
for  newsphotos,  pointed  out  that  both 
morning  and  evening  papers  are  struggl¬ 
ing  with  earlier  deadlines  while  the  speed 
of  picture  transmission  has  not  increased. 

“Laserphoto  II,  which  is  essentially  a 
picture  network  parallel  to  our  present 
U.S.  network,  will  permit  us  to  deliver 
picture  copy  at  twice  the  speed  we  now 
can  handle,”  Buell  said.  “In  other  words, 
instead  of  six  pictures  an  hour,  we  can 
deliver  twelve.  We  hope  to  clear  out  our 
coverage  at  deadline  in  half  the  time  it 
now  takes.” 

The  extra  deadline  service  will  meet 
special  problems  and  provide  more  color, 
for  instance,  during  the  World  Series, 
when  early  color,  pre-game  color  and 
action  pictures  can  be  provided  quickly 
for  the  west,  middle  and  east  papers. 

Buell  adds  Football  Saturdays  and  Su¬ 
per  Bowl  coverage  as  deadline  coverage 
examples  of  what  the  new  service  will 
enhance. 

As  an  example  this  past  week,  Buell 
said  the  story  on  Ingrid  Bergman’s  death 


broke  at  6  a.m.  Some  papers  wanted  more 
pictures  on  deadline  and  with  the  Laser¬ 
photo  11,  “we  could  have  provided  six 
pictures  instead  of  three.” 

Buell  said  the  new  network  will  handle 
more  color  photos,  which  are  frequently 
delayed  by  the  much  larger  demand  for 
full  black  and  white  coverage. 

“Color  usage  is  growing  rapidly,” 
Buell  said,  “and  Laserphoto  11  will 
definitely  permit  us  to  deliver  color  when 
it’s  ready,  in  greater  volume,  and  at  no 
loss  to  the  basic  black  and  white  picture 
report.” 

The  AP  believes  the  new  service  will 
also  be  a  boon  to  sports  editors,  where 
variety  and  scope  of  coverage  suffer 
because  of  the  late  night  timetable  of  most 
sports  events. 

The  new  AP  picture  service  will  be  pro¬ 
vided  on  an  experimental  basis  to  approx¬ 
imately  a  dozen  member  newspapers  for 
six  to  eight  weeks,  after  which  it  will  be 
available  to  any  member. 

“The  purpose  of  the  test  period  is  to 
exercise  the  satellite  circuits,  get  member 
editor  feedback  and,  with  the  members, 
design  a  service  that  will  be  of  maximum 
benefit  to  them,”  Buell  said. 

Those  newspapers  invited  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  the  experiment  are:  Akron 
Beacon-Journal,  Atlanta  Journal  and 
Constitution,  Baltimore  Sun,  Charlotte 
Observer,  Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram, 
Florida  Times-Union  and  Jacksonville 
Journal,  Louisville  Times  and  Courier- 
Journal,  St.  Petersburg  Times  and  Eve¬ 
ning  Independent,  and  USA  Today. 

Two  recent  technological 
developments  contributed  to  the  creation 
of  Laserphoto  II: 

The  successful  installation  of  an 
electronic  darkroom  at  the  AP  picture 
desk  in  New  York,  and  the  simultaneous 
development  of  the  wire  service’s  1 ,000- 
dish  satellite  system. 


Sign  of  the  times 

The  closing  of  weekly  newspapers  is 
occuring  so  frequently  that  the  editors  of 
Publishers’  Auxiliary,  the  newspaper 
published  for  members  of  National 
Newspaper  Association,  has  started  a 
new  department,  appropriately  labeled. 
Shutdowns.  In  the  August  23  edition,  the 
paper  listed  the  closing  of  8  non-daily 
papers  in  6  states.  The  papers  are  the 
Kimberly  (Ida.)  Advertiser,  Boise  (Ida.) 
Big  Sky  Bonanza,  Macomb  (III.)  Our 
County,  Des  Moines  Planet,  York  (Me.) 
Times,  Maine  Paper,  Dearborn  (Mich.) 
Suburban  Times-Herald,  Brewster 
(Kans.)  Gazette. 


A  look  at  the  future,  new  insights  from 
a  newspaper  research  firm  and  a  cable  tv 
workshop  highlight  plans  for  the  1982 
EDICON  conference  of  editors  and 
publishers,  set  for  Denver,  September  3- 
October  2. 

Len  R.  Small,  chairman  of  UPl,  said  he 
and  the  other  principal  owners  of  the 
news  service  would  be  “very  involved” 
in  the  conference,  the  first  since  Media 
News  Corporation  acquired  UPl  from  the 
E.W.  Scripps  Company  on  June  2. 

“We’ll  be  detailing  some  of  the  exciting 
new  plans  for  UPl,  as  well  as  seeking 
input  from  the  editors  and  publishers 
attending  EDICON  in  Denver,”  Small 
said. 

Joining  Small  on  the  program  will  be 
other  UPl  principals  Douglas  Ruhe,  Cor¬ 
dell  Overgaard  and  William  Geissler. 

The  meeting,  sponsored  by  United 
Press  International,  will  be  held  at  the 
Fairmont  Hotel.  Newspapers  co-hosting 
the  meeting  are  Denver  Post  and  Rocky 
Mountain  News. 

Keynote  speakers  include  Herman 
Kahn,  whose  controversial  new  book. 
The  Coming  Economic  Boom,  boldly 
challenges  the  usual  gloomy  predictions 
and  instead  looks  ahead  to  boom  years. 

Ruth  Clark  of  the  research  firm  of 
Yankelovich,  Skelly  and  White  will  also 
peer  into  the  future,  speaking  on  “Chang¬ 
ing  Needs  for  Changing  Readers,”  and 
the  importance  of  staying  ahead  of 
trends. 

Other  speakers  and  panelists  include: 
—  Jeff  Greefield,  tv  media  critic  and 
author  of  the  book,  “The  Real  Campaign: 
How  the  Media  Missed  the  Story  of  the 
1980  Campaign.” 

—  Media  experts  John  Tydeman  and 
Al  Ries  will  have  a  dialogue  on  com- 
municaton.  Tydeman  says  we’re  suffer¬ 
ing  from  information  overkill,  while  Ries 
insists  that  “positioning”  through  crea¬ 
tive  communication  is  the  answer  in  “The 
Battle  for  Your  Mind.” 

—  Newspaper  “Trailblazers  and 
Trendsetters”  will  share  secrets  of  their 
product  and  circulation  successes.  Pan¬ 
elists  include  John  Seigenthaler,  Doug 
Creighton,  Robert  Chandler,  Bill  Ketter, 
Richard  High,  Ralph  Ingersoll  and 
Michael  Hurd. 

Denver,  the  “cable  capital”  of  the 
U.S.,  will  offer  some  of  its  top  cable  tv 
executives  in  a  special  series  of  panels 
and  a  hands-on  workshop  to  familiarize 
those  attending  with  cable.  The  program 
stresses  a  discussion  of  the  real  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  newspapers  in  cable:  What 
are  the  promises,  the  problems,  the  pit- 
falls? 
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Black  journalists  urged 
to  form  own  news  service 


By  Mireille  Grangenois 
and  Mike  Tucker 

At  a  convention  marked  by  its  scrutiny 
of  news  coverage  from  Africa,  the 
National  Association  of  Black  Journalists 
presented  awards  for  exemplary  report¬ 
ing  about  black  people  and  announced  a 
new  summer  internship. 

The  $7,000  W.  William  Monroe  Trotter 
Charter  Internship,  sponsored  by  Philip 
Morris,  Inc.,  will  provide  to  an  upper- 
class  college  student  a  summer  job  next 
year  at  a  major  newspaper,  NABJ  offi¬ 
cials  said  at  the  group's  seventh  annual 
convention. 

The  conference  theme,  “Extending 
Our  Reach”,  pointed  to  the  organiza¬ 
tion’s  new  drive  for  closer  ties  with  Third 
World  journalists,  and  the  maturation  of 
its  goals  in  the  U.S.  Some  400  journalists 
from  across  the  country,  Africa  and  the 
Caribbean  attended  the  convention, 
which  ran  from  August  19  to  22  in  the 
Book  Cadillac  Hotel,  Detroit,  Michigan. 

At  the  awards  banquet — accented  by 
African  cuisine  and  dance — E.Y.  Eke, 
the  Nigerian  Ambassador  to  the  U.S., 
called  on  black  journalists  to  affect 
change  in  American  attitudes  toward 
Africa. 

“1  see  no  better  catalyst  for  bringing 
change  about  than  NABJ,”  Eke  said. 
“You  can  and  should  serve  as  the  agent 
for  the  arrival  of  the  black  man  and  the 
black  world  in  their  rightful  place.” 

Eke’s  sentiments  echoed  those  of 
several  African  and  Caribbean  journalists 
who  also  held  contempt  for  “white- 
controlled  media  showing  bias”  in  news 
reporting.  Declared  Eke: 

"If  a  white  man  is  accidentally  killed  in 
a  remote  farm  in  Zimbabwe,  the  report  is 
flashed  throughout  the  western  world. 
But  the  heinous  death  of  a  black  man 
through  cold-blooded  murder  in  a  South 
African  prison  is  submerged  in  cynical 
arguments.” 

To  counteract  one-sided  reporting. 
Eke  said,  black  journalists  should  form 
their  own  news  service. 

Another  convention  speaker,  Randy 
Daniels,  former  CBS  bureau  chief  in 
Nairobi,  Kenya,  has  formed  a  liaison  with 
the  Third  World.  His  Jacaranda 
International,  a  22-member  team  of  black 
American  broadcast  technicians,  works 
to  improve  Nigerian  television  news.  The 
company  also  has  offices  in  the  Carib¬ 
bean  and  New  York. 

Daniels  urged  black  journalists  to  get 
involved  in  Third  World  media  ventures 
because  too  much  news  from  Africa  is 


(Grangenois  and  Tucker  are  reporters 
for  USA  Today.) 


negative.  Said  Daniels: 

“The  purpose  is  to  create  the  illusion 
that  we  (black  people)  are  incapable  of 
ruling  ourselves,  developing  our  own 
societies  and  determining  our  own 
destinies.” 

Other  convention  workshop  topics 
included  job  and  programming  opportuni¬ 
ties  in  cable  television;  minority  owner¬ 
ship  of  media;  the  lack  of  black  sports 
reporters;  the  problems  of  the  black  man¬ 
ager  in  a  white  newsroom;  and  the  slow 
progress  of  integrating  news  staffs. 

A  recent  report  from  the  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  says  a 
group  goal  is  1 1%  minority  staffing.  Par¬ 
ticipants  observed  that  even  though  the 
goal  is  far  from  reality,  there  is  increased 
rumbling  from  some  white  staffers,  who 
think  too  much  emphasis  is  given  to 
minority  concerns. 

The  National  Leader,  a  new  black 
weekly  in  Philadelphia,  was  distributed  at 
the  conference,  and  Gannett  Co.,  Inc., 
unveiled  prototypes  of  its  new  national 
newspaper,  USA  Today,  which  begins 
publication  September  15. 

At  its  awards  banquet,  NABJ  honored 
these  journalists  for  their  reportage  of 
black  people; 

PRINT —  Jim  Henderson  of  the  Dallas 
Times  Herald  won  for  a  five-part  series  in 
racism  in  the  Deep  South,  despite  civil 
rights  gains  of  the  1960s.  Special  recogni¬ 
tion  went  to  Roger  Simon,  Chicago  Snn- 
Times\  Jacqueline  Trescott,  Washington 
Post;  Kevin  Blackistone  and  Ronni 
Scheier,  Chicago  Reporter;  and  Bill 
Lodge,  Chuck  Cook,  Debra  Martine  and 
Ester  Bauer,  Dallas  Morning  News. 

INTERNATIONAL—  Kenneth  Wal¬ 
ker,  a  reporter  for  the  now  defunct  Wash¬ 
ington  Star,  was  tops  for  a  four-part 
series  on  the  South  African  labor  move¬ 
ment  and  the  country’s  apartheid  policy. 
Walker  is  now  an  ABC  News  correspon¬ 
dent.  Special  recognition  went  to  Herman 
Hall,  Everybody' s  Magazine;  Linda 
Jones,  Fort  Lauderdale  News;  and  Joann 
Rodgers,  Science  Digest. 

TELEVISION—  Eleanor  Hayes  of 
WTVF  in  Nashville  won  for  her  series  on 
the  plight  of  an  18-family  neighborhood 
that  fought  for  20  years  to  get  water  and 
sewer  lines.  Special  recognition  went  to 
Carmen  Harlan,  WDIV,  Detroit;  Ida 
Johnson,  WFAA,  Dallas;  Diane  Bryant, 
WLKY,  Louisville;  Gary  Franklin, 
KNXT,  Los  Angeles;  Carmen  Field  and 
Charlene  Mitchell,  WNEV,  Boston;  and 
Robin  Brown,  WDIA,  Memphis. 

RADIO —  Al  Allen,  news  director  of 
WJLB-fm,  Detroit,  captured  that  top  spot 
for  his  reports  on  alcoholism  in  the  black 
community.  Special  recognition  went  to 
Judi  Moore  Smith,  an  independent  Wash¬ 


ington  D.C.,  producer;  Regina  Hayes, 
WLS-am,  Chicago;  Hal  Lamar,  WABE- 
fm,  Atlanta;  and  James  Rowe,  WGCI-fm 
and  WVON-am,  Chicago. 

PHOTOJOURNALISM—  Mike 
Smith  of  the  Dallas  Times  Herald 
travelled  with  print  winner  Henderson 
and  won  for  his  pictures  of  a  family  in  a 
rural  farm  shanty.  Special  recognition 
went  to  Keith  Williams,  Louisville  Times; 
Milton  Hinnant,  Charlotte  Observer  and 
John  White,  Chicago  Sun-Times. 

In  other  awards,  Diane  Bryant  of 
WLKY-tv  of  Louisville,  won  the  Harriet 
Tubman  Award  for  her  report  on  families 
living  through  a  winter  without  heat. 
Robin  Brown  of  WDlA-tv  of  Memphis, 
captured  the  Martin  Luther  King  Jr. 
Award  for  his  reports  on  efforts  to  save 
Mound  Bayou,  the  oldest  black  commu¬ 
nity  in  America. 

Gil  Noble,  of  WABC-tv,  New  York, 
and  host  of  “  Like  It  Is”  won  J ournalist  of 
the  Y ear  for  continued  excellence  in  com¬ 
munity  reporting. 

Life  achievement  awards  went  to  Dr. 
Carlton  Goodlett,  who  publishes  several 
weekly  newspapers  in  California,  and 
Ethel  Payne,  a  former  White  House 
correspondent  and  columnist  for  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Defender.  Ms.  Payne  will  teach  at 
Fisk  University  in  Nashville  this  fall. 

Julie  W right ,  a  graduate  student  at  Bos¬ 
ton  University,  won  NABJ’s  $1,000 
scholarship. 


Spokane  dailies  will 
combine  news  staffs 

The  editorial  staffs  of  the  Spokane 
(Wash.)  Spokesman-Review  and  Spo¬ 
kane  Chronicle  will  be  combined  into  a 
single  unit  effective  January  3,  1983. 

The  Spokesman-Review  will  continue 
to  be  a  seven-day  morning  newspaper  and 
the  Chronicle  will  continue  as  a  six-day 
evening  paper. 

When  the  staffs  are  combined,  E.  Cur¬ 
tiss  Pierson,  managing  editor  of  the 
Chronicle,  will  become  editor  of  both 
newspapers  and  Chris  Peck,  managing 
editor  of  the  Spokesman-Review,  will 
become  managing  editor  of  both  news¬ 
papers. 

When  the  two  staffs  have  been  com¬ 
bined,  the  newspapers  will  open  a  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.  bureau.  It  will  be  headed  by 
Robert  L.  Rose,  city  editor  of  the 
Spokesman-Review. 

None  of  the  newspapers’  105  editorial 
employees  will  lose  their  jobs 

“The  number  of  readers  who  subscribe 
to  both  papers  grows  smaller  every  year, 
and  it  makes  less  sense  today  to  duplicate 
the  efforts  of  a  substantial  number  of 
editorial  staffers,”  said  William  H. 
Cowles,  3rd,  president  of  Cowles 
Publishing  Co.  and  publisher  of  the 
Spokesman-Review. 
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Judge  spikes  JOA 
for  Seattle  dailies 


Seattle’s  two  metropolitan  dailies  were 
denied  their  bid  to  merge  under  the  1970 
Newspaper  Preservation  Act  by  a  Feder¬ 
al  judge  here,  but  the  Judge's  ruling 
apparently  holds  no  bad  news  for  papers 
under  joint  operating  agreements  in  25 
other  American  cities. 

Surprising  both  opponents  and 
supporters  of  the  proposed  JOA,  Judge 
Barbara  Rothstein  barred  the  merger  and 
brought  to  a  sudden  halt  the  20-month 
effort  of  the  papers  to  combine  advertis¬ 
ing,  production  and  business  functions 
while  leaving  editorial  functions 
separate.  Rothstein  filed  her  11th  hour 
ruling  August  27,  on  the  last  day  of  the 
60-day  stay  she  had  imposed  on  William 
French  Smith’s  order  approving  the 
arrangement. 

However,  relieving  fears  that  joint 
operating  agreements  in  other  American 
cities  could  be  endangered,  she  left  intact 
the  principle  that  JOAs  are  permissible 
under  certain  circumstances. 

Rothstein’s  decision  revolved  around 
the  issue  of  the  availability  of  willing  buy¬ 
ers  for  the  Seattle  Post-Intelligem  er,  a 
Hearst  Corp.  newspaper  that  the  parent 
company  insists  is  foiling.  In  her  23-page 
opinion  Rothstein  pointed  to  evidence 
that  the  P-1  might  be  sold  to  a  party  that 
could  continue  to  operate  it 
independently.  Expressions  of  interest 
from  several  parties  are  on  the  record  in 
the  case,  and  at  least  two  parties  in  June 
reaffirmed  their  interest. 

Executives  at  the  P-1  and  the  Seattle 
Times,  the  paper  that  would  take  control 
of  the  P-1  under  the  proposed  JOA,  had 
not  decided  last  week  whether  to  appeal 
Rothstein’s  decision. 

The  Times’  board  of  directors  had  a 
regular  quarterly  meeting,  but  Times 
senior  vicepresident  and  general  manager 
Harold  Fuhrman  remarked  before  the 
meeting,  “Even  if  our  board  makes  a 
decision  there  still  will  have  to  be  some 
discussion  with  the  Hearst  Corporation." 

Among  factors  the  papers  will  have  to 
consider  in  deciding  their  next  move  are 
the  costs  to  both  papers — the  P-I’s  losses 
have  mounted  to  $500,(K)0  a  month — and 
whether  the  proposed  JOA  is  worth  an 
extended  period  of  litigation.  The  papers 
were  expecting  the  process  to  take  at 
least  two  years,  but  that  period  is  quickly 
coming  to  an  end. 

Any  appeal  would  be  made  to  the  Ninth 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  in  San  Francis¬ 
co,  which  probably  couldn’t  take  the  case 
for  several  months,  and  might  not  be  able 
to  take  it  for  more  than  a  year.  The  court 
could,  however,  take  the  case  on  an 
emergency  basis  within  30  days. 

After  that  proceeding  the  case  would 


take  at  least  a  year  to  reach  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court.  Meanwhile,  the  P-l  says 
it  is  losing  $500,000  a  month. 

Last  fall’s  administrative  hearing  on 
the  JOA  was  punctuated  by  surprise 
inquiries  from  prospective  buyers  of  the 
P-l.  Early  in  the  proceeding  Australian 
press  magnate  Rupert  Murdoch  made 
known  his  interest  in  the  P-l  toward  the 
end  of  the  hearing  as  attorneys  were 
wrapping  up  their  arguments,  Donald 
Snellman,  a  local  manufacturer,  sent  a 
sealed  note  into  the  courtroom  offering  to 
negotiate  to  buy  the  P-l. 

Both  Snellman  and  Murdoch  in  June 
reaffirmed  their  interest  by  filing  appli¬ 
cants. 

Still,  Smith  ruled  that  the  P-l  was  in 
probable  danger  of  failure,  and  approved 
the  JOA  in  June. 

However,  Rothstein  overruled  Smith 
and  wrote  “where  the  record  established 
that  there  are  competent  businessmen 
ready  and  willing  to  tackle  the  manage¬ 
ment  problems  of  the  P-I,  the  burden  of 
proof  rests  upon  the  applicants  for  the 
JOA  to  demonstrate  that  the  new  owners 
could  not  make  the  P-l  succeed." 

The  judge  said  Hearst  was  not  obli¬ 
gated  to  seek  out  buyers,  but  added, 
“Nevertheless,  where  there  are  ready 
and  willing  buyers  who  present  them¬ 
selves,  if  Hearst  wishes  to  obtain  the 
benefits  of  the  JOA,  it  must  carry  the 
burden  of  demonstrating  that  none  of 
those  buyers  could  continue  to  operate 
the  P-I  as  an  independent  daily." 

Rothstein  declared  “arbitrary  and 
capricious"  Smith’s  ruling  that  last  fall’s 
hearing  produced  no  evidence  the  P-l 
could  be  sold. 

She  upheld  administrative  law  Judge 
Daniel  Hanscom’s  ruling  that  “the  Post- 
Intelligencer  could  in  all  probability  be 
sold  at  fair  market  value  to  a  person  or 
firm  who  could,  and  would,  continue  it  in 
operation  as  an  independent  metropolitan 
daily."  Hanscom  approved  the  JOA  in 
January. 

But  she  overruled  both  the  Attorney 
General  and  the  administrative  law  judge 
in  her  decision  that  the  existence  of  will¬ 
ing  buyers  had  to  be  considered  in  the 
definition  of  a  “failing  newspaper." 

Rothstein  pointed  out  that  the  Seattle 
case  is  the  first  JOA  proposal  in  which  the 
antitrust  division  recommended  denial  of 
the  merger.  It  is  also  the  first  in  which 
willing  buyers  have  presented  them¬ 
selves. 

In  overruling  both  Smith  and  Hans¬ 
com,  Rothstein  traced  the  legislative  and 
judicial  history  of  the  Newspaper  Preser¬ 
vation  Act  and  the  “probable  danger  of 
failure”  provision. 


Administrative  law  judge  Donald 
Moore  ruled  in  the  case  of  the  JOA 
approved  in  1979  in  Cincinnati  that  a 
newspaper  owner  seeking  a  JOA  must 
“explore”  the  possibility  of  selling  the 
paper  if  selling  it  might  be  an  alternative 
to  the  JOA.  However,  in  that  case  no 
willing  buyers  presented  themselves  and 
the  judged  ruled  the  papers  did  not  have  to 
seek  out  buyers. 

Because  Moore’s  recommended 
decision  was  adopted  by  then-Attorney 
General  Benjamin  Civiletti,  Rothstein 
asserted  that  Smith’s  decision  that  Hearst 
did  not  have  to  consider  selling  the  P-l 
was  inconsistent  with  prior  interpretation 
of  the  law. 

Although  the  judge  granted  the  JOA 
opponents’  motion  for  summary 
judgment  on  the  basis  of  the  availability 
of  willing  buyers,  she  rejected  three  other 
key  arguments  of  the  opponents: 

—  She  refused  to  reconsider  Smith’s 
decision  to  reject  the  opponents’  argu¬ 
ment  that  the  P-l  could  not  be  in  probable 
danger  of  financial  failure  because  Hearst 
had  no  intention  of  closing  the  paper. 

—  She  rejected  the  argument  that  the 
JOA  would  be  illegal  because  it  would 
harm  smaller  papers  in  this  market,  ruling, 
“Where  a  JOA  is  otherwise  legal  there  is 
no  requirement  that  the  Attorney  General 
must  find  that  there  will  be  no  injury  to 
other  newspapers." 

—  She  denied  both  arguments  by  the 
opponents  that  the  Newspaper  Preserva¬ 
tion  Act  is  unconstitutional,  one  of  which 
insisted  the  act  permitted  a  violation  of 
the  First  Amendment  rights  of  smaller 
papers  in  the  market,  and  the  other  of 
which  called  the  law  “vague  and  over¬ 
broad.” 


Newsweek 

(Continued  from  pa^e  Sf 


five  minutes — a  whole  year’s  work.  I 
think  most  of  the  people  in  the  town  do 
not  understand  what  she  would  do  to  the 
schools  if  she  had  a  free  rein." 

School  administrators  say  Flickinger’s 
controversies  have  forced  them  to  do 
extremely  comprehensive  analyses  of 
any  materials  the  board  will  have  to 
approve. 

Teachers  say  they  continue  to  teach  in 
a  “climate  of  fear,"  unable  to  delve  into 
the  controversial,  whether  in  class  or  in 
extra-curricular  activities  such  as  thea¬ 
ter. 

“She  wants  to  make  change  and  she 
does  it  undemocratically  and  arbitrar¬ 
ily,"  a  school  principal  said. 

"I  cannot  believe  they  reported  this," 
said  Flickinger,  giggling.  “It  was  a  slow 
news  day — that  was  one  of  my  comments 
on  tv.  1  sure  put  it  over  on  the  new  s  media 
to  think  they  would  report  something  that 
dumb." 
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Latest  study  shows 

Few  libel  damage  awards 
are  sustained  on  appeal 


While  some  money  has  changed  hands 
in  libel  suits  involving  the  media  and 
while  more  and  large  damage  awards  are 
still  being  made,  particularly  by  juries, 
significant  dollars  are  not  being  paid  out 
to  winning  libel  litigants. 

According  to  a  study  by  the  Libel 
Defense  Resource  Center  of  54  recent 
trials  in  media  libel  and  privacy  cases, 
primarily  over  the  past  two  or  three 
years,  few  libel  damage  awards  are 
ultimately  sustained  on  appeal.  Those 
that  are,  the  study  shows,  are  generally  in 
a  relatively  small  amount.  The  study 
further  shows  that  none  of  the  “mega¬ 
judgments  of  millions  of  dollars”  has  yet 
been  affirmed. 

The  LDRC,  an  information  clearing¬ 
house  organized  by  leading  media  groups 
to  monitor  developments  in  libel  and 
privacy  litigation,  found  in  its  recent 
study  that  the  media  was  losing  more  libel 
trials  and  was  suffering  imposition  of 
more  and  larger  damage  awards.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  LDRC  study  also  found 
that  after  trial  or  on  appeal,  most  of  these 
verdicts  and  awards  were  reduced,  set 
aside  or  reversed. 

Key  findings 

Among  the  key  findings  of  the  LDRC 
study  are: 

•  When  defamation  and  invasion  of 
privacy  claims  went  to  trial,  media 
defendants  lost,  overall,  more  than  4  out 
of  5  cases.  And  when  the  cases  were  tried 
to  juries,  the  media  lost  almost  9  out  of  10 
cases. 

•  The  size  of  damage  awards  entered 


TRIALS 


#  of  trials 

LDRC 

(1980-1982) 

54 

#  of  jury  trials 

48 

#  of  bench  trials 

6 

Plaintiff  wins 

Jury-42/  47 

Defense  wins 

Judge-5/  6 
Jury-5/47 

Judge-1/  6 

APPEALS  IN 

LDRC  CASES 

#  of  appeals 

46 

Damage  award  set  aside 

18 

or  reduced  on  appeal 

1 

Damage  award  affirmed 

on  appeal 

7 

Settled 

2 

Appeals  still  pending 

19 

against  the  media  in  cases  lost — 
particularly  awards  imposed  by  juries — 
has  risen  dramatically.  Thirty  of  the  47 
damage  awards  in  the  LDRC  study  were 
for  more  than  $100,000. 

Juries  awarded  more  than  $1  million  in 
nine  cases;  between  $250,000  and  $1  mil¬ 
lion  in  12  cases;  and  between  $100,000 
and  $250,000  in  nine  other  cases. 

•  The  incidence  and  size  of  punitive 
damage  awards  (those  imposed  not  to 
compensate  the  libel  plaintiff,  but  rather 
to  punish  the  media  defendant)  have  also 
increased.  Seventeen  punitive  damage 
awards  for  $250,000  or  more  were  entered 
against  the  media  defendants  in  the 
LDRC  study;  7  for  $1  million  or  more. 

•  Media  defendants  were  notably  more 
successful  in  overturning  unfavorable 
verdicts,  judgments  and  damage  awards 
after  trial.  Of  the  appeals  in  the  LDRC 
study  that  have  been  decided,  the  media 
successfully  reversed  the  award  in  almost 
3  out  of  4  cases.  Combined  with  favorable 
post-trial  orders,  almost  4  out  of  5  damage 
awards  against  the  media  in  the  LDRC 
study  were  either  reduced  or  overturned. 

Joint  statement 

In  a  joint  statement,  Harry  M.  John¬ 
ston,  III,  general  counsel  of  Time  Inc. 
Magazine  Group  and  chairman  of  LDRC, 
and  Henry  Kaufman,  LDRC  general 
counsel,  said,  “The  trend  toward 
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#  of  damage  awards  Jury-42 

Judge-5 

#  of  punitive  Jury-29/42 

damage  awards  Judge-1/  5 


SIZE  OF  LDRC 
PUNITIVE  DAMAGE 
AWARDS 

LDRC 

(1980-1982) 
Jury  Judge 


$0- $1,000  0  0 

$1,001  -  $10,000  3  0 

$10,001 -$25,000  3  0 

$25,001  -  $100,000  6  0 

$100,000 -$250,000  2  0 

$250,001  -  $500,000  3  1 

$500,001  -  $750,000  4  0 

$750,001  -$1,000,000  1  0 

More  than  $1,000,000  7  0 


excessive  damage  awards  imposed 
against  the  media  in  libel  actions 
continues,  including  most  recently  the  $2 
million  award  secured  by  William 
Tavouleareas,  president  of  Mobil  Oil, 
against  the  Washington  Post. 

“In  this  context,  the  LDRC  study  pro¬ 
vides  data  confirming  the  unfortunate 
fact  that  the  media  constantly  faces  the 
threat  of  severe  and,  at  times,  crushing 
penalties  for  attempting  to  perform  its 
constitutionally-protected  role  of  dis¬ 
seminating  news  and  information  to  the 
public. 

“There  is  cause  to  be  troubled  by  the 
poor  performance  of  media  defendants  at 
trials  and  even  greater  cause  for  concern 
over  the  outrageously  large  damage 
awards  that  have  been  imposed  by  juries 
in  all  too  many  of  these  cases. 

“On  the  other  hand,  there  is  some  basis 
for  optimism  in  the  LDRC  findings  that 
confirm  the  media's  continuing  success  in 
overturning  these  judgments  and  damage 
awards  after  trial,”  Johnston  and  Kauf¬ 
man  said. 

“Overall,  media  defendants  continue 
to  prevail  in  the  great  majority  of  all  libel 
cases.  And,  the  LDRC  study 
demonstrates  the  media’s  record 
challenging  unfavorable  verdicts  and 
awards  is  excellent.  In  fact,  not  one  of  the 
million-dollar  awards  has  yet  been  upheld 
on  appeal  and  several  have  already  been 
overturned. 

“It  is  unfortunate,  however,  that 
claims  ultimately  found  to  be  without 
merit  are  not  always  dismissed  at  earlier 
stages,  but  must  be  defended,  often  at 
enormous  expense,  through  trial  and 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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Libel  victory  proves  costly 
to  monthly  milk  newspaper 


A  1 ,200  circulation  monthly  newspaper 
which  covers  the  milk  marketing  industry 
for  dairy  farmers  recently  had  a  $20  mil¬ 
lion  libel  complaint  against  it  dismissed, 
but  now  the  paper,  which  is  in  debt  to  its 
lawyer,  is  being  pressured  to  drop  its 
counter-claim  that  the  suit  was  brought 
“without  reasonable  grounds.” 

Peter  Hardin,  editor  and  publisher  of 
The  Milkweed,  Madison,  Wisconsin,  told 
E&P  that  the  newspaper  “is  in  danger  of 
winning  the  war  but  losing  the  peace.” 

On  July  16,  a  Federal  judge  in  Syracuse 
dismissed  a  $20  million  suit  brought  by 
the  Eastern  Milk  Producers  Cooperative, 
one  of  the  largest  dairy  cooperatives  in 
the  Northeast,  against  The  Milkweed. 

The  suit  contended  that  an  article  writ¬ 
ten  by  Hardin,  which  appeared  in  the 
May  1981  issue  under  the  headline: 
“FmHA  Documents  Reveal  Eastern 
Loan  Shenanigans,"  contained 
defamatory  and  inaccurate  statements. 

The  article  was  based  on  documents 
obtained  under  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act  from  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration. 

“Last  year  my  lawyer  filed  a  counter¬ 
claim  for  $500,000  in  damages  and 
costs,”  Hardin  said.  “Now  that  the  ori¬ 
ginal  (libel)  complaint  has  been  dis¬ 
missed,  the  plaintiff  (Eastern  Milk  Pro¬ 
ducers  Cooperative)  is  appealing  the 
decision  in  order  to  coerce  me  to  drop  the 
counter-claim.  Their  lawyer  has  agreed 
not  to  appeal  if  1  drop  my  counter-claim.” 

Hardin  said  agreeing  to  such  a  deal 
would  be  like  “trading  Gaylord  Perry  for 
Fernando  Valenzuela.” 

Hardin  said  legal  expenses  and  other 
costs  associated  with  his  defense  of  the 
libel  suit  have  totaled  nearly  $20,000  thus 
far.  He  said  that  is  over  half  of  the  news¬ 
paper's  annual  gross  income. 

“Right  now  I’m  in  the  hole  about 
$9,000  to  my  lawyer,”  Hardin  said.  “He 
advises  that  if  the  defense  cannot  be  pro¬ 
perly  funded,  the  only  alternative  is  to  go 
along  with  the  plaintiff  s  offer  to  drop  the 
appeal  in  trade  for  dropping  my  counter¬ 
claim.” 

Hardin  believes  “there  are  principles 
involved  here  which  go  far  beyond  The 
Milkweed  and  myself.”  He  told  E&P,  “I 
have  to  pull  a  rabbit  out  of  the  hat  by  the 
end  of  September  or  accept  the  com¬ 
promise.” 

Hardin’s  article  discussed  Eastern’s 
application  to  the  Farmers’  Home 
Administration  for  a  $20  million  loan 
guarantee.  The  federal  loan  guarantee 
was  needed  to  obtain  financing  for  two 
cheese  manufacturing  plants  in  New 
York  and  Pennsylvania  which  Eastern 
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planned  to  lease  to  the  Leprino  Cheese 
Company. 

During  the  two  years  of  review  of  the 
application  by  the  FmHA,  Eastern 
received  wide  press  coverage  due 
apparently  to  the  controversy  which  had 
developed  over  the  length  of  the  review 
process,  and  a  suggestion  that  Leprino 
Cheese  Company  might  have  some  con¬ 
nection  with  organized  crime. 

The  dairy  cooperative,  in  its  suit,  con¬ 
tended  that  a  statement  in  The  Milkweed 
article  that  the  U.S.  Attorney’s  office  had 
announced  that  it  was  proceeding  with  an 
investigation  concerning  criminal  con¬ 
spiracy  charges  in  the  Eastem-Leprino 
matter  were  defamatory.  Eastern  con¬ 
tended  no  “announcement”  had  been 
made. 

In  his  ruling.  Judge  Neal  P.  McCurn 
said,  “Indeed  the  United  States  Attor¬ 
ney’s  office  did  not  ‘announce’  to  the 
public  that  an  investigation  was  in  pro¬ 
gress;  rather  the  Assistant  U.S.  attorney 
informed  the  representative  of  the  FmHA 
in  private  that  an  investigation  was  under 
way.  Although  the  word  ‘announced’ 
may  have  been  a  poor  choice,  it  was  hard¬ 
ly  defamatory  and  had  negligible  impact 
on  the  article  as  a  whole.” 

Eastern  also  challenged  a  statement  in 
the  article  that  said  “FmHA  documents 
projected  Eastern  milk  producers  will 
lose  more  than  $10  million  in  operating 
deficits  for  the  three-year  period  starting 
April  1,  1980.  Eastern  contended  that  the 
newspaper  should  have  reported  “bot- 


Libel 
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lengthy  appeal  process,”  the  LDRC  offi¬ 
cials  said. 

To  date,  according  to  the  LDRC  study, 
of  the  47  damage  awards  entered,  only  7 
awards  against  the  media  defendant  have 
been  affirmed  on  appeal.  The  7  affirma¬ 
tions  involved  damages  of  $35,000; 
$50,000;  $60,000;  $69,500;  $150,000;  and 
$400,000. 

Of  the  26  appeals  from  pro-plaintiff 
judgments  thus  far  decided,  18  have  re¬ 
sulted  in  a  damage  award  being  set  aside 
in  its  entirety  and  in  one  additional  appeal 
the  damage  award  was  reduced.  Nineteen 
cases  are  still  pending  on  appeal.  Two 
were  settled. 

Moreover,  in  15  of  the  19  cases 
favorably  decided  for  the  media,  not  only 
was  the  damage  award  set  aside,  but  the 
judgment  as  to  liability  was  reversed  and 
the  case  against  the  media  defendent  was 
dismissed  outright.  In  the  remaining  4 
cases,  new  trials  were  ordered. 


tom  line”  figures,  which  showed  a  net 
profit. 

Judge  McCum  ruled  that  “it  is  possible 
that  a  reader  who  is  not  familiar  with 
accounting  principals  might  be  confused 
as  to  the  meaning  of  ‘operating’  losses  or 
gains.  However,  it  is  not  defendant’s 
responsibility  to  give  a  lesson  in  account¬ 
ing,  but  simply  to  report  with  substantial 
accuracy,  defendant  meets  that  require¬ 
ment  here.” 

In  ruling  in  favor  of  the  newspaper  on 
the  facts  of  the  case.  Judge  McCurn 
stated  that  the  “alleged  defamatory  state¬ 
ments  fall  within  the  ‘fair  and  true’  stan¬ 
dard.”  That  is,  “a  report  is  fair  and  true 
within  the  meaning  of  N.Y.  Civil  Rights  if 
the  .substance  of  the  article  is  sub¬ 
stantially  accurate.” 

“Without  intending  to  encourage 
reporters  to  cloak  their  uncertainty  with 
ambiguous  statements,  particularly  in  the 
area  of  financial  news  gathering,  the 
Court  concludes  that  defendant’s  naivete 
in  this  particular  case  in  an  insufficient 
premise  for  liability  under  New  York 
law,”  Judge  McCurn  ruled.  “According¬ 
ly,  defendants’  motion  for  summary 
judgment  is  granted  and  the  complaint  is 
dismissed.” 

Hardin  is  now  searching  for  a  source  of 
funding  to  help  him  sustain  a  proper 
defense  of  the  appeal. 

“Having  won  a  major  libel  action,  it  is 
very  upsetting  to  basic  journalistic  values 
to  default  on  a  proper  settlement,”  Har¬ 
din  said. 

Libel  center  needs 
funds  to  stay  afloat 

The  Libel  Defense  Resource  Center 
needs  to  raise  $17,500  in  order  to  stay 
operational. 

In  a  memo  to  the  LDRC  steering  com¬ 
mittee,  Henry  Kaufman,  general  counsel, 
stated  that  through  June  30,  the  LDRC 
collected  $46,500  in  supporter  contribu¬ 
tions.  Another  $6,000  was  expected  to  be 
collected  by  the  end  of  August.  A  basic 
budget  of  $70,000  is  needed,  leaving  an 
amount  of  $17,500  to  be  raised. 

Libel  Defense  Resource  Center  is  a 
research  and  information  service  orga¬ 
nized  and  supported  by  a  broadly-based 
coalition  of  media  organizations,  to  serve 
as  a  center  for  the  collection  and  dis¬ 
semination  of  data  of  use  in  defending 
against  libel  and  invasion  of  privacy 
claims. 

CWO&O  to  open 
Denver  office 

Cresmer,  Woodward.  O’Mara  & 
Ormsbee,  Inc.,  newspaper  advertising 
sales  company,  has  announced  plans  to 
open  its  12th  sales  office,  to  be  located  in 
Denver,  Colorado. 

Managing  the  Denver  office  will  be 
Robert  M.  Williams,  currently  on  the  San 
Francisco  sales  staff. 
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strike  averted 
at  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer 

By  Carl  Kovac 

What  was  predicted  to  be  a  long  strike 
against  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  by 
Local  I,  Cleveland  Newspaper  Guild, 
was  narrowly  averted — at  least  for  the 
time  being — when  the  Guild  and  two 
other  unions  opted  to  join  forces  in  pre- 
cedent-setting  coordinated  negotiations 
with  the  Newhouse-owned  morning  dai¬ 
ly.  Until  now,  each  union  representing 
PD  employees  has  bargained  separately 
with  the  paper. 

Teamsters  Local  473,  representing 
some  400  PD  workers  ,  will  team  up  with 
the  Guild  at  the  bargaining  table  within 
the  next  two  weeks  to  negotiate  economic 
issues.  Local  5,  newspaper  web  press¬ 
men,  which  has  about  150  PD  members, 
will  join  them  shortly  thereafter  after 
ironing  out  some  non-economic  language 
in  its  contract  proposal. 

Leaders  of  the  three  unions,  which 
have  been  working  under  expired  con¬ 


tracts,  were  guardedly  optimistic  last 
week  that  this  new  tactic  will  result  in 
acceptable  settlements  and  keep  their 
members  off  the  bricks. 

“1  don’t  look  for  any  long,  drawn-out 
negotiations”  said  Carmen  Parise. 
Teamsters’  secretary-treasurer  and  busi¬ 
ness  manager.  “I  look  for  two  or  three 
meetings  and  then  a  settlement.” 

J.  Stephen  Hatch,  Guild  executive  sec¬ 
retary,  declined  to  predict  what  he  thinks 
will  happen,  but  did  point  out  that  “this  is 
a  precedent  in  Cleveland,  although  they 
have  joint  bargaining  in  other  cities  like 
Toledo,  St.  Louis  and  San  Francisco. 
We’ve  been  talking  to  the  other  unions 
here  for  years  about  coordinated  negotia¬ 
tions  and  now  we’ve  attained  it.  We’re 
united.” 

In  the  past,  the  Plain  Dealer  has  refused 
to  consider  joint  bargaining  and  the 
unions  really  didn’t  push  it.  But  that  was 
before  the  Cleveland  Press  folded  June 
17,  leaving  the  PD  as  the  only  game  in 
town.  And  the  economic  climate  is  differ¬ 
ent  now.  The  PD  increased  its  daily 
circulation  by  some  90.000  following  the 
Press’  demise  and  a  strike  would  be  sure 
to  have  some  adverse  affect  on  that  wind¬ 
fall,  not  to  mention  a  significant  impact  on 
the  paper’s  employees. 


“A  strike  at  this  time  would  be  a  disas¬ 
ter,”  Parise  said. 

Nevertheless,  Guild  members  were 
geared  up  to  man  picket  lines  at  8  a.m. 
August  26  after  voting  to  reject  the  PD’s 
latest  offer  the  day  before.  Walking  out  of 
that  meeting.  Plain  Dealer  chief  nego¬ 
tiator  Leo  Ring  told  newsmen,  “I’m  sor¬ 
ry.  There’s  going  to  be  a  strike.  I  deeply 
regret  it.”  Asked  how  long  he  thought  the 
strike  would  be.  Ring  replied.  “It  won’t 
be  short.” 

At  1:45  the  next  morning.  Hatch  was 
awakened  by  a  call  from  Kay  McMurray, 
director  of  the  Federal  Mediation  Service 
in  Washington,  who  asked  that  the  Guild 
put  off  any  action  for  24  hours. 

Hatch  agreed,  called  his  bargaining 
committee  and  they  went  back  into  nego¬ 
tiations  at  6:30  a.m.  with  PD  management 
and  Federal  Mediator  W.  Kenneth 
Evans. 

The  meeting  proved  futile.  The  Plain 
Dealer  offered  a  two-year  package 
including  average  hikes  in  wages  and 
fringe  benefits  totalling  $75.79.  The  Guild 
countered  with  its  own  two-year  contract 
proposal  calling  for  pay  raises  of  $70  the 
first  year,  and  $45  the  second,  plus 
increases  in  fringe  benefits,  equal  pay  for 
equal  time,  a  fifth  week  of  vacation  after 
18  years,  an  additional  “floating”  holiday 
and  adjusted  night  differential  bonuses. 
Ring  stormed  out  of  the  meeting. 

Hatch  and  his  bargaining  committee  re¬ 
turned  to  Guild  strike  headquarters,  re¬ 
ported  the  results  of  that  day’s  talks, 
announced  that  the  Teamsters  and  Press¬ 
men  had  agreed  to  join  in  coordinated 
bargaining  and  suggested  that  Guild 
members  continue  to  work. 

It  appeared  that  the  PD  was  anticipating 
a  strike.  Even  as  bargaining  talks  were 
deteriorating,  heavy  plywood  was  nailed 
up  over  the  large  plate  glass  windows  on 
the  first  floor  of  the  Plain  Dealer.  The 
Guild  here  has  a  history  of  violence. 


Cleveland  Star  debut 
set  for  September  13 

Cleveland  Star,  a  new  five-days-a- 
week  newspaper,  will  make  its  debut  on 
the  streets  of  downtown  Cleveland  Sep¬ 
tember  1 3.  according  to  former 
Press  staffer  Bob  Schlesinger.  one  of  the 
principals  involved  in  the  venture. 

Schlesinger  said  that  a  $5(K),(KK)  line  of 
credit  has  been  obtained  “which  should 
pay  for  at  least  six  months’  of  publica¬ 
tion.” 

He  said  the  initial  press  run  would  be 
.3().()()()  to  50.(HH)  a  day  and  that  Star  would 
be  staffed  by  former  Press  reporters,  edi¬ 
tors  and  other  personnel. 

Other  principals  involved  are  former 
Press  sports  columnist  Dan  Couglin  and 
attorney  Margaret  Wong,  whose  father  is 
a  Hong  Kong  newspaper  publisher. 


PRESS ‘N  TIMES... 


DON  FITZGERALD 


“Frankly,  Higgins--  Some  of  us  are  a  little 
concerned  about  your  sources!” 
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Emery  A.M.  can  make  your  tough  job  a  lot  easier. 

Instead  of  having  to  call  different  shipping  companies  for  shipping  different  sizes 
you  can  make  one  call  to  Emery  to  deliver  them  all. 

Big  shipments,  small  envelopes,  or  in-between  packages.  Emery  A.M. 
takes  virtually  any  size  from  ounces  to  tons  and  schedules  delivery 
to  most  of  America  the  very  next  morning. 

It’s  a  great  service,  and  only  one  company  can  deliver  it.  Emery. 
Because  when  you’ve  got  a  tough  job  and  you  want  to  make  it  easier, 
what  you  need  is  an  edge. 

THE  EMERY  _  _ 

Any  size.  On  time.  For  sure.  " 


For  complete  details  on  the  full  ratine  of  Kinery  ser\  iix-s.  consult  KimTy's  Serv  ice  (iuide 
or  call  KilK-rv  Worldwide,  listed  in  the  Wliite  I’aees.  ©  Kiuerv  WorlHwick'  1!W2 


EMERy 


Why  dailies  are  needed 

An  advertising  campaign  which  dramatizes  the  importance  of  the  daily  news¬ 
paper  in  the  lives  of  most  Americans  was  created  for  newspapers  by  the  News¬ 
paper  Advertising  Bureau,  Inc. 

Using  the  theme,  “Newspapers  Give  You  More  of  What  You  Want  to 
Know”,  the  campaign  consists  of  seven  ads,  each  one  covering  one  aspect  of  the 
overall  theme,  which  are  reprinted  here. 

For  example,  the  ad  headlined  “83%  of  newspapers”  zeroes  in  on  the  fact  that 
83%  of  daily  newspapers  typically  are  home-delivered. 

Other  subjects  include:  the  newspaper's  position  as  the  most  believable  of  the 
major  media;  the  fact  that  newspapers  are  the  nation's  largest  advertising 
medium,  larger  than  tv  and  radio  combined;  and  newspapers'  position  as  the 
nation's  largest  manufacturing  employer. 

The  ads  were  produced  on  behalf  of  the  Newspaper  Readership  Project 
(NRP),  a  special  program  to  improve  newspaper  circulation  and  readership. 
Operating  in  four  major  areas —  Research;  Promotion,  Public  Relations  and 
Newspapers  in  Education;  Circulation  Training;  and  Equipment  and  Systems 
Development,  NRP  is  guided  by  the  Newspaper  Readership  Council,  which  is 
made  up  of  sixteen  newspaper  organizations. 

The  ads  will  be  distributed  to  newspapers  by  the  Bureau  in  the  form  of 
repro-ready  slicks  in  SAU  size  10,  with  space  for  the  newspaper's  logo. 
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Writing  guide 


By  Ethel  Grodzins  Romm 

Opening  up  a  fresh  eye  034 

For  the  fifth  year  you  have  been  assigned  to  cover  the 
Labor  Day  doings  around  town.  This  year,  however,  you 
can’t  think  of  any  interesting  or  worthwhile  way  to  tackle 
them.  Here  are  more  strategies  for  opening  up  a  fresh  eye. 

•  Concentrate  on  the  people. 

You  can  always  write  a  feature  story  like  a  straight  news 
report.  Answer  your  readers’  first  question  about  any  event: 
Who?  Did  what?  To  whom?  When,  where,  how?  So  what? 

In  a  Labor  Day/Halloween/50th  anniversary  story,  the 
answers  to  Did  what?  Where?  When?  So  what?  may  well  be 
very  much  the  same  from  year  to  year.  Therefore,  concen¬ 
trate  on  Who?  Names  have  always  made  the  news  and  always 
will. 

In  addition  to  plain  Who?,  ask  Who  else?  Who’s  important 
here?  Who’s  missing?  Who’s  very  young?  and  so  on. 

•  Concentrate  on  picture  possibilities. 

Stories  like  parades  and  holidays  cry  out  for  photographic 
coverage  and  to  my  mind  are  best  covered  with  a  picture 
spread.  Work  closely  with  the  photographer.  Here  is  news 
photographer  Manny  Fuchs’  advice  for  taking  pictures  that 
most  readers  will  look  at:  Any  baby,  any  animal,  any  nun  on  a 
windy  day. 

If  your  paper  doesn’t  assign  photographers  to  these  stories, 
your  job  is  harder.  Learn  to  spot  good  feature  pictures  and  to 
capture  them  instead  with  language.  Then,  even  without  the 
photos,  your  readers  will  be  seeing  word  pictures. 

•  Concentrate  on  the  connections. 

The  events  you  are  covering  do  not  occur  in  a  vacuum.  They 


reflect  the  society  in  which  you  live.  They  reveal  rela¬ 
tionships.  Look  for  those  relationships. 

For  example,  suppose  you  are  covering  yet  another  high 
school  graduation.  How  is  the  recession,  or  cut-backs  in 
student  loans,  affecting  the  graduating  class?  Are  more  gradu¬ 
ates  going  on  to  specialized  training — computers,  electronics, 
word  processing — becuase  they  can’t  find  a  job  with  a  high 
school  diploma  alone?  Are  fewer  going  to  universities  be¬ 
cause  they  can’t  afford  the  tuition? 

•  Concentrate  on  good  writing. 

Delicious  writing  is  the  best  excuse  for  reading.  Whenever 
you  find  yourself  five  paragraphs  into  a  story  you  have  no 
interest  in,  pause  to  analyze  how  the  author  grabbed  you  and 
held  you. 

Here’s  the  lead  on  a  story  about  bald  men,  written  by  Peter 
Olafson  in  the  Sunday  Record,  Middletown,  N.Y. 

Oh,  they  were  a  sad  and  shiny  race,  those  persons  of  the 
chrome  dome,  those  creatures  of  naked  pate,  who  measure 
hairy  life  in  clumps  and  strands. 

By  the  time  I  remembered  that  I  didn’t  have  the  10  minutes  to 
read  such  trivia,  I  was  half-way  through. 

There  is  more  than  one  way  to  generate  lovely  language  for 
your  story.  Last  time  I  mentioned  the  information  from  the 
flve  senses.  Sensory  language  is  glowing,  resonant,  sticky, 
savory,  pungent.  Here’s  how  to  mine  your  mind  for  it. 

At  the  top  of  a  piece  of  paper  write  the  assignment,  in  one 
sentence,  if  possible.  Then  make  five  columns  marked 
SEEING,  HEARING,  TOUCHING,  TASTING,  SMELL¬ 
ING.  Or  put  the  headings  in  question  form:  How  does  it 
LOOK?  SOUND?  FEEL?  TASTE?  SMELL?  Under  each 
heading,  start  jotting  terms.  (The  hardest  sense  to  put  into 
words  is  smell.) 

You  may  not  have  an  idea  in  your  noodle  when  you  begin, 
but  these  headings  can  tap  into  a  deep  flowing  well  of  power¬ 
ful  language. 


Need  a  remedy  for  TV  listings? 


We'll  show  you  how  TV  listings  don’t 
have  to  be  a  pain  in  the  page. 

TV  Data  provides  typeset,  proofed 
and  updated  listings,  delivered 
right  to  your  comp  room. 

TV  Data  has  a  variety  of 
type  sizes,  styles  and 
formats,  making  it  easy  to  ^ 
choose  just  the  right  treatment. 


If  your  diagnosis  calls 
for  fast,  error  free 
wire  delivery,  our 
Atlas  system  f 

transmits  listings  ^ 

over  voice-grade 
telephone  lines, 
directly  to  your 
computer. 


\W 


TV  Data’s  listings  service  is  fortified  with 
all  the  essential  extras.  Like  feature 
articles,  photographs  and  puzzles. 
We  keep  your  paper  looking  fit 
k  and  your  readers  in  tune. 

Of  course,  this  is  just  a 
dose  of  what  TV  Data 
^  offers.  Give  us  a  call, 

KToII  Free  (800)  833-9581. 

It’s  just  what  the 
doctor  ordered. 


TK/n/MDK 

Quaker  Village 
Glens  Falls,  NY 
12801 


TOLL-FREE  LINE 

(800)  833-9581 


LOCAL  LINE 

(518)  792-9914 


NEW  YORK  TIE  LINE 

(212)  581-3169 


TORONTO  TIE  LINE 

(416)  366-9319 
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OUR  NEW  PICTURE  SETWU 


We’re  taking  to  the  skies  with  our  new  pic-  landline  network,  to  supplement  our  picture 
ture  service.  We  call  it  Laserphoto  II,  the  first  transmitting  capability.  That  means  you  re¬ 
photo  report  to  be  delivered  by  satellite.  ceive  the  key  pictures  earlier,  when  you  really 

Laserphoto  II  teams  with  Laserphoto,  our  need  them.  You  also  get  more  variety  on  the  big 
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stories  and  color  separations  without  delay. 

Watch  for  expanded  national  and  inter¬ 
national  coverage  on  Laserphoto  II,  another 
A^real^^rough  for  the  newspaper  industry 


>IP  Associated  Press 

Reporting  the  World 


O 


Joseph  L.  Galloway  was  appointed 
west  coast  news  manager  for  U.S.  News 
&  World  report,  in  charge  of  the  bureaus 
in  Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco  and 
news  coverage  in  seven  Western  states, 
as  well  as  Alaska  and  Hawaii. 

Galloway  was  most  recently  super¬ 
visor  of  United  Press  International's 
news  operation  in  Southern  California. 
He  was  a  UPI  combat  correspondent  for 
four  tours  of  duty  in  Vietnam  and  later 
was  UPI  manager  for  Southeast  Asia  until 
transferred  to  Moscow  in  1976. 


Lamar  Thames  was  named  managing 
editor  of  the  Junction  City  (Kan.)  Daily 
Union.  He  formerly  was  assistant  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Jackson  (Miss.)  Daily 
News. 


David  Holwerk.  state  capital  bureau 
chief  for  the  Le.xington  ( Ky . )  Herald,  was 
promoted  to  associate  editor  in  charge  of 
the  editorial  and  op-ed  pages.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  Philip  Terzian,  who  is  joining  the 
editorial  page  staff  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Times. 

Gloria  Millner,  a  reporter  for  the 
defunct  Cleveland  Press,  joined  the 
Herald  as  a  staff  writer. 


Joseph  Weiler,  business  manager  of 
the  Belleville  (III.)  News-Democrat,  was 
named  metropolitan  editor  of  the  Fort 
Wayne  (Ind.)  News-Sentinel. 


James  Oates  has  been  named  acting 
general  manager  of  the  North  Platte 
(Neb.)  Telegraph,  replacing  Russ  Can¬ 
non,  who  became  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Kansas  City  Kansan.  Oates  was  pro¬ 
duction  manager  of  the  Telegraph. 

Vern  Gustason,  with  the  newspaper 
since  1975,  was  named  press  and  distribu¬ 
tion  manager. 


A 

19thcentur 
concert  hall 
thrives  in 
Worcester. 


Hear  one  of  the  most  acousti¬ 
cally  perfect  concert  halls  in  the 
world.  Mechanics  Hall  in  Cen¬ 
tral  New  England.  Where  we 
don’t  want  you  to  miss  a  thing. 


Wdrcester 

Telegram 

&GAZETTE 


r^i 

Represented  by  C.W.O.  &  O. 


NEWSPEOPLE  IN  THE  NEWS 


Russ  White,  sports  columnist  for  the 
Albany  (N.Y.)  Knickerbocker  News  and 
Times-Union,  joined  the  Buffalo  Courier- 
Express  sports  staff.  Before  moving  to 
Albany  in  March  of  last  year.  White  was 
with  the  Washington  Daily  News  and  the 
Washington  Star  for  22  years. 

*  *  * 

Michale  R.  Johnson  was  appointed 
editor-in-chief  of  International  Manage¬ 
ment  magazine.  Johnson  joined  McGraw- 
Hill  Publications  Company  in  1971  from 
the  Associated  Press.  He  was  a  corre¬ 
spondent  in  Moscow  and  also  an  editor  in 
New  York  and  correspondent  in  West 
Virginia  for  the  wire  service. 

*  *  * 

Barry  L.  Griffith  was  named  tax 
manager  of  the  Des  Moines  Register  and 
Tribune  Company.  He  was  a  public 
accountant  in  Knoxville,  Iowa. 

*  9k 

Mike  Moore,  free-lance  writer  and 
lecturer  in  the  University  of  Kansas 
School  of  Journalism.  Lawrence,  was 
named  associate  director  of  the  Office  of 
University  Relations.  He  replaces 
Robert  B.  Burdick,  who  resigned  to 
become  director  of  information  services 
at  the  University  of  Washington,  Seattle. 
Moore  was  assistant  editor  of  the  Chica¬ 
go  Tribune  Sunday  Magazine  from  1966 
to  1969  and  then  worked  at  the  Milwaukee 
Journal  and  edited  Insight  Magazine,  the 
paper's  Sunday  magazine,  until  he  moved 
to  Lawrence  in  1979. 

4c  *  * 

Dr,  Marlan  Nelson  was  named 
director  of  the  School  of  Journalism  and 
Broadcasting  at  Oklahoma  State  Univer¬ 
sity,  Stillwater.  He  has  been  interim 
director  and  for  several  years  chairman  of 
the  journalism  and  advertising 
departments.  Dr.  Nelson  will  succeed  Dr. 
Harry  Heath,  who  plans  to  retire. 


Edited  by  LENORA  WILLIAMSON  ' 

Albert  T.  August  became  assistant 
advertising  director  for  Richmond  (Va.) 
Newspapers,  Inc.,  succeeding  Edward 
H.  Harrell,  who  was  named  assistant 
general  manager  of  the  Pittsburgh  Press 
and  Post-Gazette.  August  worked  in  the 
Richmond  Newspapers  circulation  and 
advertising  departments  for  18  years,  and 
most  recently  was  associate  circulation 
director. 

Robert  E.  Snead  was  named  pressroom 
superintendent  at  the  company,  succeed¬ 
ing  Edward  J.  McGarry,  who  retired 
after  serving  17  years  in  that  position. 
Snead  has  worked  on  the  pressroom  staff 
almost  32  years. 

4c  4c  3k 

Ted  Stanton,  managing  editor  of  the 
Moscow  Idahonian  the  past  12  years,  is 
joining  the  University  of  Houston  faculty 
as  professor  and  head  of  the  journalism 
sequence.  Prior  to  the  Idahonian,  Stanton 
was  with  the  Wall  Street  Journal  13 
years. 

Kenton  Bird,  formerly  assistant  man¬ 
aging  editor,  will  succeed  Stanton  as 
managing  editor,  and  Jim  Borden  takes 
over  Bird’s  position.  He  has  been  assis¬ 
tant  sports  editor  of  the  combined  sports 
operations  of  the  Spokane  (Wash.) 
Spokesman-Review  and  Daily  Chronicle. 

4c  4c  4c 

Two  women  executives  at  the  Atlanta 
Journal  and  the  Atlanta  Constitution 
have  been  appointed  to  new  posts. 
Ellen  L.  Gilbert,  previously  per¬ 
sonnel  director,  was  named  to  the  new 
position  of  vicepresident  for  community 
affairs,  and  Joan  M.  Hall,  manager  of 
personnel  programs  and  services,  re¬ 
places  Gilbert  as  personnel  director. 

4c  4c  4c 

Clara  Degen,  director  of  research  for 
the  International  Association  of  Business 
Communicators,  San  Francisco,  was 
elected  chairwoman  of  the  Council  of 
Affiliates,  a  division  of  the  Association 
for  Education  in  Journalism. 


SUSSMAN 


The  Washington  Post-ABC  Poll  makes  front¬ 
page  news  but  only  after  its  results  are  evalu¬ 
ated  and  clarified  by  an  experienced  and  tal 
ented  journalist,  Barry  Sussman. 


A  standout  exclusive  in  the 

Los  Angeles  Times- 
Washington  Post  News  Service 
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From  left — 


NJ.  Nicholas 
Barry  Friedman 
James  C.  Weeks 


N  J.  Nicholas  ,  Jr.,  will  become  chief 
financial  officer  of  Time  Inc.,  succeeding 
Richard  B.  McKeough,  who  will  take 
early  retirement  on  December  31.  Nicho¬ 
las  in  1981  was  assigned  responsibility  for 
strategy  development  for  Time  Inc. 

Nicholas  was  elected  a  vicepresident  in 
1975.  First  with  the  company  in  the  comp¬ 
troller’s  department  in  1964,  he  held 
several  posts  before  being  appointed 
president  of  Manhattan  Cable  Television, 
Inc.,  a  subsidiary  of  Time  Inc.  and  two 
years  later  in  1974,  president  of  Home 
Box  Office,  Inc.,  Time's  pay  television 
company.  Nicholas  was  promoted  to 
chairman  and  chief  executive  officer  of 
HBO  in  1979. 

McKeough,  with  Time  Inc.  since  1952, 
has  been  the  corporation’s  chief  financial 
officer  in  the  past  ten  years. 

3|C  ♦  * 

Herbert  Schmertz,  vicepresident 
for  public  affairs  of  Mobil,  was  voted  the 
1982  “Public  Relations  Professional  of 
the  Year’’  by  subscribers  of  Public  Rela¬ 
tions  News.  He  will  be  honored  at  an 
October  14  luncheon  in  New  York’s 
Hotel  Pierre. 


Barry  Friedman  has  become  the  new 
city  editor  of  the  Lakeland  (Fla.)  Ledger. 
Friedman  joined  the  Ledger  after  seven 
years  in  various  reporting  and  editing 
capacities  at  the  Tampa  Times,  most  re¬ 
cently  as  city  editor.  On  August  14,  two 
weeks  after  Friedman  joined  the  Ledger, 
the  Tampa  paper  ceased  publication. 
Friedman  is  a  graduate  of  the  University 
of  Florida  College  of  Journalism. 

*  «  * 

Thom  Gross,  former  managing  editor 
of  the  Hannibal  (Mo.)  Courier-Post,  has 
joined  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  as 
copy  editor. 

♦  «  * 

Mark  Walter  was  named  assistant 
advertising  director  of  the  Casper  (Wy.) 
Star-Tribune,  replacing  Eric  Neste, 
who  was  appointed  advertising  director 
of  the  Pekin  (Ill.)  Daily-Times.  Both  pa¬ 
pers  are  owned  by  Howard  Publications, 
Inc. 

Roger  Past  was  named  senior 
marketing  representative  in  charge  of 
state  and  national  advertising,  and 
Wyoming  Horizons  Magazine,  a  monthly 
feature  publication. 


James  C.  Weeks  succeeded  John  O. 
Fullerton  as  publisher  of  the  Star- 
News  Newspapers,  Wilmington,  N.C., 
on  September  1 .  Fullerton  has  been  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Morning  Star  and  Sunday 
Star-News  since  1975  when  the  the  paper 
was  acquired  by  the  New  York  Times. 

Weeks  started  his  career  with  the 
Gainesville  (Fla.)  Sun,  became  advertis¬ 
ing  director,  and  in  1973  was  named  assis¬ 
tant  to  the  president  of  the  New  York 
Times  Affiliated  Newspaper  Group. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Karen  Castelli  has  been  named 
assistant  city  editor  of  the  Harrisburg 
(Pa.)  Evening  News.  She  joined  the  Pat¬ 
riot-News  Co.  in  1979  and  was  named 
school  pages  editor  in  1980. 


For  editors 
who  love  to 
compete  .  .  . 

Coming  up:  Tom  Wolfe  .  .  . 
Lewis  Lapham  .  .  .  Frank 
Gervasi .  .  .  Sarah  McClendon 
.  .  .  Nat  Hentoff .  .  .  Nancy 
Shute  .  .  .  Tommie  Sue 
Montgomery  .  .  .  John  Dinges 
.  .  .  Lavinia  Edmunds  .  .  . 
Elizabeth  Mooney  .  .  . 

Mercedes  de  Uriarte  .  .  . 

Ben  Barber .  .  . 

...  20  stories  each  week  from 
bylines  your  readers  know  .  .  . 
front  page  .  .  .  perspective  .  .  . 
tempo  .  . .  foreign  .  . .  business. 
For  NNI  budgets,  please  call 
Laura  Bernstein,  202 '546-9300. 

network 
news  inc  •  (NNI) 

224  E  Street,  NE 
Washington,  DC  20002. 
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Media-related  fortunes  third 
in  Forbes  Four  Hundred  list 


When  The  Forbes  Four  Hundred — a 
brand-new  listing  of  the  richest  people  in 
the  United  States — was  released  in  the 
September  13th  issue  of  Forhes 
Mufiazine,  58  of  those  included  achieved 
their  wealth  through  publishing,  print, 
and  broadcast  media. 

Oil  and  real  estate  emerged  as  the  larg¬ 
est  producers  of  the  megafortunes  in  the 
list,  with  media  a  close  third. 

Topping  the  list  of  media  multi¬ 
millionaires  was  Walter  H.  Annenberg. 
Triangle  Publications,  whose  net  worth 
was  estimated  by  the  Forbes  research 
team  at  “about  $8(K)  million." 

Annenberg  was  included  in  the  "$.500 
Million  and  Up”  section  as  were  Barbara 
Cox  Anthony  and  Anne  Cox  Chambers. 
(Cox  Enterprises);  Samuel  I.  Newhouse. 
Jr.,  and  Donald  Newhouse  (Newhouse 
Newspapers)  and  Richard  Mellon  Scaife 
(newspapers  in  Pennsylvania  and  Cali¬ 
fornia). 

The  magazine,  in  its  "rules  of  the 
chase”  on  compiling  the  list,  noted  that 
"wealth  is  difficult  enough  to  guesstimate 
even  with  the  cooperation  of  its  owner  or 
owners,  and  most  of  our  subjects  did  not 
cooperate." 

The  magazine  adds  “in  every  case  we 
went  out  of  our  way  to  be 
ultraconservative;  we  wanted  to  be  sure 
everyone  on  the  4(K)  belongs  on  the  4(K)." 

The  research  team  spent  the  past  year 
studying  l.(KK)  rich  individuals  and  famil¬ 
ies  and  the  magazine  says  the  total  wealth 
represented  by  Forbes  4(M)  is  $92  billion. 
The  average  net  worth  of  the  4(K)  is  $231 
million  and  the  average  age  is  61.5. 

The  magazine  listing,  by-lined  by 


related  individuals.  Forbes  includes: 

Frank  Batten  (Landmark  Com¬ 
munications).  Roy  Hampton  Park  (Park 
Newspapers).  Generoso  Paul  Pope.  Jr.. 
{National  Enquirer).  Robert  Staples 
Howard  (Howard  Publications).  Helen 
Kinney  Copley  (Copley  Newspapers). 
Katharine  Graham  (Washington  Post  Co.). 
Paul  Block.  Jr.,  and  William  Block(Block 
Newspapers).  Malcolm  Austin  Borg 
(Bergen  Evening  Record  Co.).  Edward 
Wyllis  Scripps.  (Scripps  League  News¬ 
papers.  Inc.).  Carmage  Walls  (Walls 
Newspapers).  James  L.  Knight  (Knight- 
Ridder  Newspapers),  and  William  C. 
Cox.  Jr.  and  Jane  Cox  MacElree  (Dow 
Jones  &  Co.) 

The  Forbes  feature  brief  bio  and 
source,  inheritance,  and  which  business 
and  industries  produced  the  wealth.  The 
paragraph  noting  Richard  Scaife’s 
estimated  net  work  exceeds  $.MK)  million 
adds  “vigorously  denied  by  him." 

The  phrase  “estimated  net  worth"  is 
repeatedly  used  in  the  bios. 

Walter  Annenberg's  bio  concludes. 
“Dismantling  empire  for  vast 
philanthropies,  but  Triangle  still  worth 
about  $8(X)  million.” 

For  Barbara  Cox  Anthony  and  Anne 
Cox  Chambers  of  Cox  Enterprises,  which 
owns  the  Atlanta  Journal  and  Constitu¬ 
tion  among  other  properties,  the  bio  of 
the  sisters  concludes:  “Joint  net  worth 


probably  exceeds  $1  billion.” 

Some  changing  business  interests  are 
noted  as  in  the  bio  of  the  Newhouse 
brothers,  Samuel  and  Donald:  “Bought 
Random  House  1980;  selling  the  TV  sta¬ 
tions,  buying  cable.  Including  nonvoting 
stock,  each  brother’s  share  easily 
exceeds  $600  million.” 

Of  Joe  Allbritton,  400  states, 
“Estimated  net  worth:  exceeds  $250  mil¬ 
lion.”  Part  of  the  bio  for  Edward  L. 
Gaylord  states,  “Edward  L.  now  runs 
$5()0  million-plus  newspaper-TV-real 
estate  empire;  family  has  majority  con¬ 
trol.” 

Other  estimates  and  or  “guesstimates” 
of  the  fortunes  among  newspaper  folk 
are:  Eugene  S.  Pulliam,  “Estimated  net 
worth,  mostly  family  trusts:  over  $200 
million;”  Hearst  family  members  listed 
earlier,  “Each  brother  has  209f  interest  in 
$1  billion-plus  family  trust;  George  and 
Phoebe  share  father’s  (d.  1972)  209f;  4 
children  John  Randolph  Hearst  (d.  1958) 
share  remaining  209f.” 

Forbes  notes  of  others  in  the  200- 
million  and  up  group:  Oveta  Culp  Hobby, 
“Wealth  in  names  of  heirs,  but  largely 
controlled  by  her.  Estimated  net  worth: 
approximately  $200  million;  and  Donald 
Worthington  Reynolds.  “Has  foundation 
ready  to  inherit,  operate  his  businesses. 
Estimated  net  worth:  $200  million.” 

Malcolm  A.  Borg,  board  chairman  of 
Bergen  Evening  Record  Co.,  Hacken¬ 
sack.  N.J..  told  Editor  &  Plbli.sher 
that  Forbes  estimate  of  his  net  worth  as 
“over  $100  million”  was  “considerably 
overestimated.” 


US-USSR  editors  confer  in  New  London 


The  New  England  Society  of  News¬ 
paper  Editors  and  Colby-Sawyer  College 
in  New  London,  N.H.,  are  hosting  a  dele- 


Harold  Seneker  with  Jonathan  Greenberg  gation  of  Soviet  journalists  now  through 


and  John  Dorfman.  terms  drawing  up  the 
list  of  America’s  richest  people  "a 
formidable  task.  A  majority  of  the  people 
on  it  would  have  preferred  not  to  have 
been  listed.” 

The  introduction  describes  the  list  as 
tentative  rather  than  authoritative  and  a 
well-informed  estimate,  not  an  audited 
report. 

In  the  section  “2(K)  Million  and  Up.” 
Forbes  includes  the  following  newspaper 
world  names,  a  number  of  them  also  with 
broadcast  and  other  business  affilia¬ 
tions): 

Joe  Lewis  Allbritton  (Allbritton  News¬ 
papers).  Edward  L.  Gaylord  (Oklahoma 
Publishing  Co.).  Eugene  .S.  Pulliam. 
(Central  Newspapers.  Inc.).  William 
Randbiph  Hearst.  Jr.;  Randolph  Apper- 
son  Hearst.  David  Whitmire  Hearst. 
George  Randolph  Hearst.  Jr.;  Phoebe 
Hearst  Cooke  (Hearst  Newspapers). 
Oveta  Culp  Hobby  (Houston  Post)  and 
Donald  Worthington  Reynolds  (Donrey 
Media  Group). 

“Under  $200  Million”  newspaper- 


September  6  in  work  sessions  on  respec¬ 
tive  views  on  the  role  of  the  press,  news¬ 
paper  content,  editorial  opinion  and  pro¬ 
duction  technology. 

The  New  England  editor-delegates  at 
the  conference  are: 

Thomas  Winship,  editor.  Boston 
G/ofte;  Nicholas  Monsarrat,  editor.  Bane 
(Vt.)  Times-Argus;  Theodore  Holmberg 
publisher  and  editor,  Pawtitxet  Valley  (W. 
Warwick,  R.I.)  Daily  Times. 

Frank  Grundstrom.  managing  editor- 
administration,  Boston  Globe;  A. 
Stephen  Riley,  managing  editor,  Portland 
(Me.)  Press  Herald;  Judith  Brown,  pub¬ 
lisher  and  editor.  New  Britain  (Conn.) 
//m/W;  Charles  McC.  Hauser,  executive 
editor.  Providence  Journal. 

Jon  Breen,  executive  editor.  Nashua 
(N.H.)  Telegraph:  Loren  Ghiglione.  pub¬ 
lisher  and  editor.  Southhridge  (Mass.) 
News;  Edward  DeCourcy.  former  editor 


Worcester  (Mass.)  Evening  Gazette. 

Head  of  the  Soviet  delegation  is  Yakov 
Alexeyevich  Lomko.  Ukranian,  deputy 
chairman.  Union  of  Soviet  Journalists. 
He  is  editor  in  chief  of  the  Moscow  News. 

Other  members  are:  Andrey  Konstan¬ 
tinovich  Varsobin  (Russian),  editor-in- 
chief,  Leningradskuya  Pravada,  and  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Journalists. 

Leonid  Vladimirovich  Gusev  (Rus¬ 
sian),  editor-in-chief.  Leninskoye 
Znainya  (Lenin’s  Banner). 

Vladimir  Yakovlevich  Stadnichenko 
(Ukranian),  editor.'  Rahochay a  Gazeta 
(Workers  Gazette). 

Vikentiy  Alexandrovich  Matveyev 
(Russian),  political  observer  of  Izvestia,  a 
member  of  the  board  of  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Journalists. 

Albertas  Kozio  Laurinchukas  (Lithua¬ 
nian),  editor  of  Lithuanian  newspaper 
Tiesa.  Secretary  of  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Journalists. 

Sergey  Nikolayevich  Vishnevsky. 
Russian.  He  is  Pravda’s  international 


and  publisher,  Newport  (N.H.)  Argus-  observer. 


Champion:  Steven  J.  Wallach,  editor. 
Sunday  Rutland  (Vt.)  Herald  Times 
Argus'.  Diane  Benison.  managing  editor. 


Evgeniy  Sergeyevich  Makarov,  Rus¬ 
sian.  Diplomatic  observer  for  the  weekly 
Za  Ruhezhom  (Abroad). 
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Notes  on  people 

Behind  the  palace  interview  scene 


When  the  Washington  Post  released  its 
exclusive  Q  and  A  format  interview  with 
Prince  Charles  at  Kensington  Palace  in 
London  on  August  29,  the  side-bar  of  how 
the  interview  came  about,  the  advance 
arrangements,  the  reporter's  own 
impressions  as  he  met  Prince  Charles  in 
the  study  (“Charles  is  plainly  not  a  clean- 
desk  man.  Papers  covered  the  top.", 
and  a  peak  at  the  first  entry  in  the  new 
occupants’  guest  book  are  almost  more 
interesting  to  a  journalist  than  the  formal 
interview. 

The  main  stipulation  says  Peter 
Osnos,  was  that  the  prince  could  review 
the  transcript  before  publication  and  re¬ 
vise  his  remarks  where  he  thought  neces¬ 
sary.  (The  palace  kept  the  text  two  weeks 
and  the  only  changes  were  insignificant.) 

The  subjects  to  be  covered  were  sub¬ 
mitted  in  advance  and  he  had  declined  to 
be  questioned  about  his  wife  or  son. 

One  hour  was  scheduled  for  the 
interview,  and  that  included  preliminary 
pleasantries  and  a  photo  session. 

The  butler.  Alan  Fisher,  who  had  spent 
years  in  Caliornia  working  for  Bing  Cros¬ 
by,  greeted  Osnos  and  freelance  photo¬ 
grapher  Daisy  Hayes,  saying  that  the 
prince  was  working  in  the  study  but 
would  duck  out  to  visit  his  son  while 
Osnos  fussed  with  tape  recorders  and 
cameras  until  the  appointed  hour  of  10:30 
a.m. 

Osnos  wrote  that  why  Prince  Charles 
chose  to  meet  with  the  Post  was  never 
explained.  But  arrangements  were 
“emphatically  not  a  casual  matter." 
Every  step  until  publication  was  carefully 
planned  and  anxiously  monitored  by 
Charles'  staff— “and  often  by  Charles 
himself."  It  all  began  last  year  when 
Leonard  Downie  Jr.,  then  Post  London 
correspondent,  wrote  to  Prince  Charles’ 
press  secretary.  Warwick  Hutchings, 
suggesting  an  on-the-record  interview. 
Hutchings  answered  that  an  interview 
would  be  arranged  in  the  second  half  of 
1982.  But  Downie  was  scheduled  to  re¬ 
turn  to  the  United  States  this  June  and  so 
the  journalistic  legacy  was  left  to  Osnos. 
his  successor. 

All  in  all.  concludes  Osnos  of  his  meet¬ 
ing  with  Prince  Charles,  “he  is  the  sort  of 
fellow  you’d  like  to  get  to  know  better." 


He  committed  “happy  talk” 

Lynde  McCormick,  Rocky  Mountain 
News  business  writer,  was  traded  for  a 
week  to  KBTV,  Channel  9  in  Denver,  and 
Helen  Lacko,  the  station’s  business 
reporter,  went  over  to  the  newspaper. 


McCormick,  in  a  by-line  piece,  says 
getting  up  the  first  morning  at  4  a.m.  to 
engage  in  4:45  “happy  talk"  with  the 
morning  anchor  man  and  preparing  a  6 
a.m.  live  news  business  forecast  for 
8().(KK)  viewers  was  “a  disaster."  But  by 
Tuesday,  some  jitters  were  gone,  and  by 
Friday  he  “was  almost  coherent." 

The  other  half  of  his  day  was  producing 
business  news  stories  for  the  5  p.m.  news¬ 
cast.  His  efforts  resulted  in  a  business 
news  feature,  a  feature  story  and  an  eco¬ 
nomics  story  on  interest  rates,  and  two 
spot  new  stories — in  one  of  which  he 
“scooped"  his  own  paper  on  layoffs  at 
downtown  hotels. 

Writes  McCormick.  “Newspaper  jour¬ 
nalism  and  television  journalism  are  dif¬ 
ferent.  and  it  seems  pointless  to  think  one 
outranks  the  other.  If  TV  reporters  and 
anchors  seem  overly  conscious  of 
appearances,  that’s  because  much  of 
what  they  do  is  appearance.  I  suspect 
newspaper  reporters  would  spend  as 
much  time  polishing  their  clothes  as  they 
do  their  prose  if  both  were  visible  to  the 
audience.” 

McCormick  confesses  taking  along  a 


Rocky  Mountain  News  business  writer 
Lynde  AAcCormick  studies  the  video  tope 
editing  machine  os  KBTV  video  tope  edi¬ 
tor  AAorcio  Wolfe  gives  him  pointers. 


hairbrush  in  his  pocket  and  making  a 
standing  threat  of  slow  death  for  any 
cameraman  putting  his  balding  crown 
over  the  air  waves. 

McCormick  says  he  had  a  great  time, 
frantic  but  exciting,  and  that  newspaper 
reporters  could  learn  something  from  the 
brevity  of  writing  style  forced  on  televi¬ 
sion  reporters.  But  at  the  same  time,  the 
experience  was  frustrating.  “TV  news 
made  fewer  demands  on  my  information¬ 
gathering  skills  than  newspaper  work 
does,  and  there  was  vital  news  left  on  the 
cutting  room  floor  at  Channel  9.  Time 
would  not  allow.” 

PROFESSIONAL 

EDITOR 


A  grass-roots  opportunity  to 
help  build  a  unique  publication 
and  your  career  at  the  same 
time.  You  must  have  extensive 
magazine/publication  editing 
experience  and  be  an  in¬ 
novative  self-starter.  Complete 
knowledge  of  graphic  arts, 
from  design,  through  produc¬ 
tion  and  on-the-press  is  essen¬ 
tial.  You  will  be  working  with 
top  management  who  will  ex- 
p^t  you  to  produce  profes¬ 
sional  results. 

We  offer  competitive  salary, 
generous  benefits,  excellent 
working  conditions  with  other 
graphic  arts  professionals, 
in  a  beautiful  and  casual 
mid-western  atmosphere. 

For  immediate  consideration, 
forward  resume,  salary  history 
and  tell  us  why  you  should  be 
the  editor  to  fill  this  position. 
Include  previously  published 
examples  of  your  work  and 
any  explanations  or  comments 
you  feel  will  be  helpful  to  our 
selection  process. 

P.O.  BOX  «4675 
CIO  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
S7S  LEXINGTON  AVENUE 
NEW  YORK,  NY  10022 
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Edited  by  BILL  GLOEDE 


Houston  Chronicle 
prepares  for  offset 


Houston  Chronicle's  pressroom  em¬ 
ployees  are  gearing  up  for  operation  of 
the  sixth  press,  which  is  scheduled  for  its 
first  run  in  October. 

The  first  stages  of  an  intensive  training 
program  begin  this  month  as  Chronicle 
pressmen  prepare  to  operate  the  new 
Rockwell-Goss  Metroliner  offset  press. 
The  press,  now  being  installed,  will  bring 
offset  printing  techniques  to  the  Chroni¬ 
cle’s  production  processes  for  the  first 
time.  The  company's  other  presses  print 
letterpress  using  magnetic,  steel-backed 
plastic  plates. 

Chronicle’s  pressroom  supervisors  and 
engraving  and  composing  room  managers 
attended  a  week-long  basic  offset  course 
offered  by  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  in  Easton,  Pa. 

This  month,  the  supervisors  are 
receiving  actual  experience  on  the  pre¬ 
sses  of  the  Army  Times  in  Springfield,  Va. 
Five  groups  of  supervisors  will  spend  one 
week  each  at  the  Army  Times. 

During  the  weeks  of  August  29,  Sep¬ 
tember  12  and  September  19,  three 
groups  of  journeymen  pressmen  will 
receive  training  at  the  Birmingham  (Ala.) 
News.  The  News  has  21  Metroliner  units 
similar  to  the  nine-unit  press  being 
installed  at  the  Chronicle. 

In  early  September,  four  pressroom 
maintenance  men-in-charge  will  visit  the 
St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times  to  observe 
maintenance  procedures. 

Russell  Cureton,  who  is  heading  the 
paper’s  training  program  for  pressmen, 
said  that  1 34  journeymen  and  apprentice 
pressmen  are  eligible  to  attend  the  pap¬ 
er’s  in-house  training  program,  which  will 
begin  October  I.  “We  will  start  out  with 
theory  and  then  go  into  hands-on 
experience,”  Cureton  said.  Day  and 
night  classes  will  be  taught  until  the  press 
goes  online.  Initially,  the  new  press  will 
be  operated  only  at  night.  Day  classes  will 
continue  until  all  employees  who  are 
interested  in  receiving  offset  training 
have  been  given  the  opportunity  to  attend 
the  program. 

Because  pressroom  terminology  some¬ 
times  differs  from  paper  to  paper.  Cure- 
ton  has  prepared  a  manual  for  Chronicle 
pressmen  to  translate  engineering  ter¬ 
minology  into  terms  used  in  the  paper’s 
pressroom. 

Cureton  says  that  the  new  offset  press 
will  have  a  number  of  features  to  make 
quality  printing  easier,  but  its  operation 
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will  be  more  complex  than  that  of  the 
letterpress  presses. 

The  offset  process  involves  printing 
from  specially-grained  aluminum  plates 
which  accept  water  in  the  non-image 
areas  and  ink  in  the  image  areas.  Two 
rollers  run  against  the  plate,  distributing 
ink  and  water.  In  letterpress,  printing  is 
done  from  raised  or  relief  images  while  in 
offset,  printing  is  from  planographic  (vir¬ 
tually  flat)  plates. 

In  letterpress,  the  web  goes  in-between 
the  impression  blanket  and  the  plate 
cylinder  whereas  in  offset  the  image  is 
transferred  from  the  printing  plate  to  a 
printing  blanket  and  then  to  the  paper 
web.  Each  side  of  a  press  unit  contains  a 
plate  cylinder  and  a  blanket  cylinder,  and 
the  web  comes  up  between  the  two  blank¬ 
et  cylinders  to  print  on  both  sides  of  the 
paper  simultaneously. 

These  differences  make  it  easier  in  an 
offset  operation  for  pressmen  to  keep 
color  in  register  because  the  web  length  is 
shorter  (the  color  plates  are  closer  to  one 
another,  and  since  the  web  will  not  have 
to  travel  as  far  between  them,  it  will  have 
less  chance  of  moving  from  side  to  side). 
Also  helping  in  this  respect  are  devices 
which  allow  the  plate  cylinders  to  be 
moved  slightly  from  side  to  side  to  adjust 
color  registration  while  the  web  is  in 
motion. 

The  new  press  will  have  a  feature  called 
the  Press  Control  System/Printed  Area 
Reader.  Located  in  the  Engraving 
Department,  the  Printed  Area  Reader  will 
scan  each  page  negative  to  determine  its 
density  and  compute  the  ink  and  water  it 
will  need.  It  transmits  this  information  to 
the  Press  Control  System  whose  console 
will  be  housed  in  a  remote  work  station  in 
the  pressroom.  The  PCS  computer  in  the 
pressroom  office  stores  the  information, 
and  prior  to  the  press  run,  the  pressman, 
who  will  operate  the  press  from  the  work 
station,  tells  the  system  through  its  con¬ 
trol  panel,  to  make  the  proper  settings  on 
the  press.  After  the  press  is  started,  the 
pressman  can  put  the  PCS  in  a  manual 
mode  to  make  the  finer  adjustments. 

Compensator  settings  (compensators 
are  moveable  rollers  which  adjust  the 
newsprint  so  that  the  folder  knife  cuts 
between  printed  pages)  are  made  prior  to 
the  run  and  transmitted  to  the  PCS  by 
VDT. 

The  remote  work  room,  especially  con¬ 
structed  to  shut  out  press  noises,  is  called 
the  “quiet  room.”  It  is  located  in  the  area 


of  the  pressroom  that  formerly  was  part 
of  the  Credit  Union  office.  From  this 
room  pressmen  will  be  able  to  make  re¬ 
mote  adjustments.  On  the  letterpress  pre¬ 
sses  these  adjustments  must  be  made  at 
the  individual  press  units. 

Because  the  ink  and  water  settings  are 
predetermined,  pressmen  can  turn  out 
salable  papers  at  the  startup  of  the  press. 
It  will  also  be  easier  for  them  to  get  clean 
reproductions  since  offset  has  less  ink 
mist  than  letterpress. 

But  offset  press  operation,  which  must 
have  a  delicate  balance  of  ink  and  water, 
requires  constant  monitoring,  frequent 
adjustments  during  press  runs,  and  closer 
maintenance.  Pressmen  will  be  plating 
the  press  differently,  and  working  with 
different  web  leads  (the  paths  the  webs 
follow  from  the  press  unit  to  the  folder  or 
to  another  cylinder).  And  they  will  have 
to  learn  to  operate  the  various  com¬ 
puterized  features  that  control  press 
functions. 


Textbook  prepared 
on  small  offset 

A  new  textbook.  Small  Offset:  Prep¬ 
aration  and  Press,  has  been  prepared  by 
the  Graphic  Arts  Technical  Foundation 
(GATF)  is  available. 

The  book  was  produced  by  GATF  and 
the  Lithographic  Training  Services  of 
1  London  and  Manchester.  It  was  original¬ 
ly  written  and  published  in  London,  Eng- 
I  land,  under  the  title,  Basic  Reprographic 
[  Techniques  and  Small  Offset. 

S  The  U.S.  edition  was  edited  by  GATF 
'  Publications  Division  technical  writer/ 

>  editor,  Sybilla  Suda,  and  all  the 
^  photographic  illustrations  in  the  book 
’  were  selected  from  GATF  equipment 
‘  photograph  files. 

I  The  book  covers  the  whole  range  of 
operations  for  the  production  of  printing 
’  on  small  offset  equipment.  Copy  prepara- 
’  tion  through  camera  work  and  platemak¬ 
ing  to  the  operation  and  maintenance  of 
^  small  offset  presses  is  covered.  Special 
,  material  on  papers  and  inks  is  also 

1  included. 

Small  Offset:  Preparation  and  Press 
s  has  172  pages,  30  photographs,  1 15  illus- 

2  trations,  and  a  comprehensive  index, 
s  Each  copy  will  cost  $10.50  for  GATF 

3  members  and  $21.00  for  nonmembers. 
y  Contact  Terrence  M.  Mahoney,  North 

American  marketing  manager,  GATF, 
I-  4615  Forbes  Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  15213; 
d  phone  (412)  621-6941,  for  more 
a  information. 
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San  Diego  dailies  run 
on  own  power 


engineers,  converts  at  least  42.5  percent 
of  the  turbine  waste  heat  into  energy, 
enabling  it  to  sell  the  excess  to  the  power 
company  which,  under  law,  is  required  to 
buy  the  power  at  a  premium  rate.  Also, 
firms  operating  cogeneration  systems 
have  a  higher  priority  in  obtaining  gas 
supplies  than  do  utility  companies,  which 
bum  gas  in  boilers  to  generate  electricity. 

“We'll  probably  be  selling  them  vary¬ 
ing  amounts  of  power  20  out  of  24  hours." 
Goss  declared.  “Our  peak  needs  are  only 
when  the  presses  are  running  and  the 
mailroom  equipment  is  on — really  only  a 
range  of  an  hour  or  two.” 

The  prime  contractor  for  the  Union- 
Tribune  system  is  the  M.H.  Golden  Co. 
Carter  Engineering  Co.,  did  the  design 
engineering. 

New  a.m.  edition 
to  publish  7  days 


Helen  Copley,  publisher  of  the  San  Diego  Union  and  the  Tribune  pushes  the 
button  to  officially  start  up  the  cogeneration  plant  at  the  Union-Tribune's 
facility  in  San  Diego's  Mission  Valley.  Particip>ating  in  the  ceremony  are  Gary 
Goss,  left,  assistant  general  manager  of  the  Union-Tribune  and  the  assistant 
chief  engineer.  Herb  Hardman. 


In  a  move  to  cut  utility  bills,  the  U nion- 
Tribune  Publishing  Co.  in  San  Diego  has 
installed  its  own  power  plant  designed  to 
boost  fuel  efficiency. 

The  company,  which  publishes  the  San 
Diego  Union  and  San  Diego  Tribune,  will 
share  the  generation  of  electricity  with 
San  Diego  Gas  and  Electric  Co.,  in  a  sys¬ 
tem  called  cogeneration.  This  is  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  two  types  of  energy  from  burn¬ 
ing  one  fuel.  Like  other  such  systems,  the 
Union-Tribune  facility  produces  electric¬ 
ity  and  steam. 

Company  officials  said  that,  so  far, 
they  are  pleased  with  the  new  system, 
which  was  kicked  off  recently. 

“We  were  using  fewer  kilowatt  hours 
than  the  first  year  we  moved  into  this 
plant,  in  the  fall  of  1973,  and  our  bills  had 
increased,”  assistant  general  manager 
Gary  Goss  said. 

He  added  that  if  the  Union-Tribune 
system  performs  to  the  level  of  similar 
operations  in  local  hospitals  and  man¬ 
ufacturing  firms,  it  will  pay  for  itself  in 
two  to  five  years. 

Under  the  system,  natural  gas  is 
burned  in  a  gas  turbine  engine  to  produce 
2.5  megawatts  of  electricity,  enough 
power  to  serve  2,500  people.  The  power 
is  used  to  operate  the  company’s  lighting, 
computer  and  other  electrical  equipment . 

When  less  power  is  needed,  the  excess 


is  sold  to  San  Diego  Gas  and  Electric.  If 
more  power  is  required,  as  when  the 
presses  are  operating,  the  company 
draws  from  SDG&E's  power  grid. 

Special  silencers  are  used  to  make  the 
turbine  inaudible  to  neighboring 
businesses  in  San  Diego’s  Mission  Val¬ 
ley,  where  the  plant  is  situated. 

Although  the  generator  produces  2.5 
megawatts,  the  company’s  electrical 
demand  averages  about  1.3  megawatts 
and  peaks  at  about  3.5  when  heavy  equip¬ 
ment  is  operating. 

The  system,  according  to  company 


Salina  (Kans.)  Journal  is  going  to 
morning  publication. 

The  conversion  will  be  effective  Octo¬ 
ber  3.  Journal  publisher  Fred  Vandgrift 
announced. 

Under  the  new  schedule,  the  news¬ 
paper  will  be  published  every  morning  of 
the  year.  Presently,  the  Journal  does  not 
publish  a  paper  on  Saturday  or  on  certain 
holidays.  But  all  that  will  change  under 
the  new  schedule. 

The  major  effect  will  be  greatly 
expanded  business,  local  and  area  news 
and  sports  coverage. 

The  Journal  will  be  delivered  to  its 
readers  in  Salina  and  the  entire  trade 
territory  by  no  later  than  7  o’clock  every 
morning. 

The  change  from  six  to  seven  editions 
per  week  will  require  a  rate  increase  to  $7 
(including  sales  tax)  from  the  current  $6 
per  month.  That’s  because  the  additional 
newsprint  bill  will  be  an  estimated 
$1 15.()()0  annually.  Other  increased  costs 
in  a  seven-day  operation — ink.  utilities, 
delivery  truck  mileage — will  climb.  And 
the  paper  carriers  will  receive  added  com¬ 
pensation  for  the  extra  weekly  delivery 
day. 


MC  500  LCS! 

The  low-cost  system  that 
interfaces  to  your  typesetter 

Designed  for  your  weekly  or  small  daily 
newspaper,  the  MC  500  LCDS  has  the  most 
desirable  editing,  storage  and  front-end 
typesetting  features.  And  you  can  use  it  to 
handle  your  accounts  payable/receivable, 
general  ledger,  wrord  processing,  mailing  labels 
and  circulation,  taxes,  inventory,  payroll,  billing, 
job  cost  and  estimating. 

(Dali  toll-free  1  -800-835-2055  for  details. 


Mycro-Tek 

An  Company 
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Newsprint  production 
in  Canada  falls  1 4.9% 

Canadian  newsprint  production  contin¬ 
ued  to  fall  in  July. 

The  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Associa¬ 
tion  reported  July  production  of  617,000 
metric  tons,  off  14.9%  from  725.000  metric 
tons  in  July  1981,  and  down  5.2%  from 
652,000  metric  tons  reported  in  June  of 
this  year.  A  metric  ton  is  2.204.6  pounds. 

As  reported,  the  industry  association 
said  June  production  fell  12.2%  from 
743,000  metric  tons  in  May  and  12.9% 
from  749,000  metric  tons  in  June  1981. 

Total  newsprint  shipments  last  month 
were  615,000  metric  tons,  off  16.6%  from 
the  737,000  shipped  a  year  earlier,  but  up 
1%  from  the  611,000  shipped  in  June. 
Exports  to  the  U.S.,  Canada’s  major 
newsprint  market,  were  398,000  metric 
tons,  off  17.3%  from  the  481,000  shipped 
a  year  earlier,  and  down  4.8%  from  the 
418.000  shipped  in  June. 

Canadian  newsprint  mills  operated  at 
71%  of  capacity  in  July,  compared  with 
an  operating  rate  of  87%  in  July  1981  anda 
79%  rate  in  June  1982. 

Total  estimated  U.S.  consumption  of 
newsprint  was  784,000  metric  tons  in 
July,  off  1%  from  the  791 ,000  consumed  a 
year  earlier,  and  off  3%  from  the  808,000 
used  in  June. 

Total  estimated  U.S.  newsprint 
inventories  at  the  end  of  last  month  were 
1 ,5 1 1 ,000  metric  tons,  or  a  55-day  supply, 
a  decline  of  3.5%  from  the  1 .566,000  or  a 
60-day  supply,  at  the  end  of  June.  The 
June  figures  are  revised.  The  July  figure  is 
3.4%  above  July  1981,  when  stocks  were 
1,462,000  metric  tons,  or  54  days. 

U.S.  newspaper  publishers  had  been 
expected  to  begin  reducing  high 
inventories  as  a  result  of  recent  labor  set¬ 
tlements  in  Eastern  Canada’s  forest  pro¬ 
ducts  industry. 

U.S.  newsprint  producers  also  have 
been  affected  by  sluggish  demand  for  the 
product.  The  American  Paper  Institute 
said  that  production  and  shipments  of 
newsprint  fell  in  July  and  that  the  industry 
operated  at  78%  of  capacity,  compared 
with  93%  a  year  earlier. 

Metz  promoted 

Lewis  Metz  was  promoted  to  produc¬ 
tion  superintendent  at  the  Orange  County 
facility  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times.  Metz 
joined  the  Times  in  1950  as  a  composing 
apprentice  in  the  production  department. 
In  1972,  he  was  promoted  to  assistant 
supervisor  in  the  composing/dispatch 
department  in  Orange  County,  and  was 
promoted  to  his  current  position  of  pro¬ 
duction  assistant,  reproduction,  in  1980. 
Metz  will  share  responsibilities  for  the 
day-to-day  operations  of  the  Orange 
County  production  department  with  pro¬ 
duction  superintendents  Daryl  Briney 
and  Duke  Elliott. 


On  the  supply  side  .  .  . 


EBWAY  INDUSTRIES,  INC.  in 
Wauconda,  Illinois,  has  introduced  a 
device,  named  the  Calajust-10,  to  add 
calibrated  ten  side  circumferential 
adjustment  to  older  model  Community 
presses. 

Using  this  device  and  the  Ebway 
calibrated  measuring  glass,  it  is  possi¬ 
ble  to  bring  ten  side  register  in  with 
one  move.  Use  of  the  Calajust-10  will 
eliminate  the  cut-and-try  approach 
with  associated  lost  time  and  high 
spoilage.  Registering  back-to-back 
four  color  or  critical  spot  color  on 
older  Community  units  can  be  accom¬ 
plished  in  minimum  time. 

Ebway  Industries  also  manufactures 
flying  pasters,  infeed  units,  ribbon 
decks,  fanout  controls  and  full  page 
compensators. 


AVee  AND 
SECTORED  KERNING 
AVee  AND 

SECTORED  KERNING 
AVCCAND 
SECTORED  KERNING 

AUTOAAATIC  KERNING  from  Compugrophic — These  three  lines  of  type  demon¬ 
strate  the  capabilities  of  a  Modular  Composition  System  with  automatic  kerning 
options.  The  top  line  is  normal  typesetting  which  has  neither  overall  track  kerning 
nor  kerning  between  individual  character  pairs.  Note  the  generally  loose  letter¬ 
spacing  and  the  large  gap  created  by  the  opposite  slanting  strokes  of  the  A  and  V. 
The  middle  line  was  set  on  an  MCS  with  Automatic  Variable  Character  Compensa¬ 
tion  (overall  track  kerning)  and  automatic  kerning  of  individual  pairs.  In  setting  this 
sample,  the  MCS  automatically  adjusted  overall  space  and  further  tightened  the 
large  gap  between  strokes  of  the  A  and  the  V.  The  third  line  is  set  with  Designer 
Kerning,  an  advanced  form  of  kerning  for  advertising  and  graphic  design  applica¬ 
tions. 

Fully  automatic  kerning  and  overall  character  compensation  are  now  stan¬ 
dard  features  on  the  new  COMPUGRAPHIC  Modular  Composition  System. 
The  kerning  is  now  also  standard  for  all  MCS  typefaces. 

The  standard-feature  kerning  and  character  compensation  (also  called 
track  kerning)  are  two  of  four  new  MCS  typographic  product  releases  by  the 
company. 

In  addition  to  introducing  the  fully  automatic  kerning  and  Automatic 
Variable  Character  Compensation  the  company  also  released  a  low-cost 
Designer  Kerning  program,  and  a  “reverse  type,’’  or  white  on  black  type¬ 
setting  option. 

The  kerning  and  character  compensation  system  is  standard  on  all  MCS 
typefaces  at  no  cost  and  may  be  retrofitted  to  existing  MCS  typefaces  at  a 
cost  of  $15  per  font. 

AVee  is  standard  in  all  new  MCS  systems. 
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Frisco  dailies  order 
new  editing  system 


Goss  to  manufacture 
SSC  flying  paster 

1  he  Graphic  Systems  Division  of 
Rockwell  International  Corporation  and 
AB  Amals  Mekaniska  Verkstad  ( Amal)  of 
Sweden  recently  signed  a  manufacturing¬ 
marketing  agreement. 

The  agreement  permits  GSD’s  Goss 
Products  to  manufacture  the  SSC  Flying 
Paster  and  market  it  in  all  countries  of  the 
world  except  Sweden,  Norway  and  Fin¬ 
land.  Arrangements  have  also  been  made 
for  retrofit  rights  on  some  existing  press 
units  in  the  agreement  signed  at  the  Drupa 
trade  show  in  Dusseldorf,  Germany. 

The  fully  automatic,  microprocessor- 
controlled  SSC  Flying  Paster  permits  the 
Goss  Community  SSC  web  offset  press  to 
perform  non-stop  runs  at  full  speed.  By 
making  paper  roll  splices  at  speeds  up  to 
25.000  impressions  per  hour,  the  SSC 
Flying  Paster  helps  users  maximize  press 
productivity  and  minimize  paper  waste. 

Located  under  the  vertical  web  lead 
Community  unit,  the  SSC  Flying  Paster  is 
equipped  with  pneumatic  expanding  reel 
shafts,  remote-controlled  sidelay  register 
( 10  mm),  an  electromagnetic  disk 
brake  to  control  web  tension,  a  magnetic 
clutch  for  predrive  synchronous  speed, 
and  a  diagnostic  readout  for  electronic 
paste  sequence. 

Reel  diameters  of  890  mm  (35")  to  1016 
mm  (40")  and  maximum  reel  widths  of  890 
mm  (35")  can  be  accommodated. 

■Amal  introduced  the  paster  three  years 
ago  and,  since  then,  has  installed  more 
than  50  in  Europe.  SSC  Flying  Pasters 
manufactured  at  the  Goss  Reading.  Pa., 
plant  have  been  installed  at  Diamond 
Press.  Baltimore.  Md.,  (five):  Bernay. 
France,  (two);  Annecy.  France,  (one); 
and  Chateaurenard,  France,  (two). 

Graphic  Systems  Division  man¬ 
ufactures  Goss  web  offset  press  and  mail- 
room  systems  and  markets  commercial 
sheet-fed  offset  presses  and  bindery 
equipment  under  the  Miehle  name. 

Rockwell  International  is  a  major,  mul¬ 
ti-industry  company  applying  advanced 
technology  to  a  wide  range  of  products  in 
its  automotive,  aerospace,  electronics 
and  general  industries  businesses. 


Knicely  cited 


San  Francisco  Chronicle  and  the  San 
Francisco  Examiner  by  next  summer  will 
have  more  video  display  terminals  and  75 
times  more  text  capacity  with  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  a  new  system,  it  was  announced. 

The  San  Francisco  Newspaper  Agen¬ 
cy,  which  handles  all  non-editorial  func¬ 
tions  for  both  papers,  has  purchased  a 
$3.8  million  Systems  Integrators,  Inc., 
System/55.  Twelve  minicomputers  will 
replace  what  company  spokesmen  said  is 
a  "belabored”  SIl  System/44,  which  has 
been  expanded  over  the  past  six  years  to 
handle  classified  as  well  as  editorial  mate¬ 
rial. 

Tim  Benjamin,  the  agency's  text  pro¬ 
cessing  manager,  noted  that  it  took  two 
years  to  find  the  right  computer  for  the 
two  newspapers.  He  said  components  for 
the  two  systems,  the  first  for 
development  personnel  and  the  other, 
larger  system  for  text/editorial  services, 
will  be  delivered  and  installed  in  the  next 
six  months.  The  plan  will  require  parallel 
operations  between  old  and  new  systems 
until  the  full  implementation  of  System/55 
is  complete  in  July,  1983,  Benjamin 
pointed  out. 

Designed  for  larger  papers.  System/ 
55's  are  owned  or  have  been  ordered  by 
the  Houston  Chronicle,  Los  Angeles 
Times.  Miami  Herald.  Washinf>ton  Post, 
San  Jose  Mercury-News,  and  Arizona 
RepuhlicI Phoenix  Gazette . 

Described  by  the  San  Francisco  Agen¬ 
cy  as  a  "more  efficient  system  than  any  of 
its  predecessors,"  the  System/55  will  use 
a  dozen  l  andem  Non-Stop  central  pro¬ 
cessing  units.  The  system's  expansion 
capacity  will  make  it  useful  through  the 
19%s,  Benjamin  asserted. 

He  noted  the  multiple-processor  sys¬ 
tem  has  an  integrative  troubleshooting  fe¬ 
ature,  allowing  monitoring  conversations 
between  processors.  If  one  processor 
breaks  down,  others  would  fall  in  to  pick 
up  the  load. 

Benjamin  predicted  little  downtime 
once  the  system  is  installed. 

The  Agency  and  the  Chronicle  and 
Examiner  have  presently  320  VDTs  plue- 


ged  into  their  existing  computer.  The  old¬ 
er  of  these  will  be  replaced  with  Coyote 
models  during  the  conversion.  Eventual¬ 
ly,  a  total  of  80  additional  terminals  will 
be  divided  between  the  three  publishing 
units,  bringing  the  total  terminal  count  to 
400. 

The  new  system  will  have  a  1.8  billion 
character  capacity,  as  compared  to  the 
current  system’s  24  million  capacity. 

Eight  people,  headed  by  John  Hill, 
director  of  the  agency's  processing 
department,  already  are  working  on  the 
conversion.  Editorial  transitions  are 
under  the  supervision  of  Ken  Wilson  of 
the  Chronicle  and  David  Cole  of  the 
Examiner. 

Dow  Jones  to  air 
weekly  tv  news 

Wall  Street  Journal  will  put  out  a  week¬ 
ly  30-minute  business  television  report  on 
Independent  Network  News. 

The  programs  will  begin  in  October. 
Independent  Network  News  will  distri¬ 
bute  the  Wall  Street  Journal  Report 
which  will  be  based  on  news  and  features 
from  the  newspaper. 

The  Journal  will  retain  editorial  control 
of  the  program,  and  Journal  editors  will 
help  select  and  edit  the  stories. 

The  show  will  be  created  on  Fridays 
and  transmitted  for  use  by  television  sta¬ 
tions  on  the  weekend. 

The  newspaper  hopes  to  have  Journal 
reporters  put  in  appearances  on  the  show 
to  discuss  stories  that  fall  within  their 
expertise.  The  reporters  will  be  paid  for 
these  appearances,  although  they  will  not 
be  involved  in  the  actual  production  of 
the  programs. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  Report  will  re¬ 
view  the  week’s  major  business,  econo¬ 
mic,  and  financial  developments  and 
spotlight  various  economic,  consumer, 
and  business  trends. 

Independent  Network  News  is  a  divi¬ 
sion  of  WPIX,  Channel  II,  in  New  York. 
The  station  is  owned  by  the  Tribune  Co. 


Tucson  news  executive  dies 
of  burns  from  explosion 


Kenneth  Knicely,  Charleston  (W.  Va.) 
Daily  Mail,  is  the  recipient  of  the  RBP 
Chemical  Corp’s  Special  Edition  Award 
for  newspaper  production  manager,  in  the 
month  of  July.  The  award  recognizes  out¬ 
standing  achievements  in  newspaper  print 
production.  Based  upon  halftone  quality, 
color  quality,  consistency  of  print,  ink  rub 
off,  and  overall  appearance,  the  Daily 
Mail,  under  Knicely,  was  found  to  main¬ 
tain  high  standards  of  quality  for  the  news¬ 
paper  industry. 


Frank  Delehanty,  business  manager 
and  controller  of  the  Arizona  Daily  Star  in 
Tucson,  died  of  burns  suffered  in  an 
explosion  at  the  newspaper  July  22.  He 
was  56  years  old. 

Delehanty  was  one  of  four  newspaper 
employees  critically  injured  when  a  pow¬ 
er  failure  sparked  the  transformer 


explosion.  Jack  Sheatfer.  53.  the  Star's 
chief  photographer,  remains  hospitalized 
in  serious  condition,  fhe  executive  man¬ 
aging  editor,  Frank  Johnson.  62.  is 
expected  to  be  released  from  a  Tucson 
hospital  next  week.  Wayne  Bean,  42,  pro¬ 
duction  manager  for  Tucson  Newspapers 
Inc.,  was  released  earlier  this  month. 
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Syndicates 

By  Lenora  Williamson 


CELEBRATION  OF  NEWSPAPER  COMICS— Joseph  D'Ange¬ 
lo,  left,  chairman/president  of  the  Newspaper  Comics  Council, 
and  "Believe  It  or  Not"  artist  Walter  Frehm  pause  before  the 
cartoon  doodles  (background)  done  for  Cavalcade  of  Comics 
exhibition  in  New  York  City  by  President  Ronald  Reagan.  The 
doodles  are  one  of  the  main  attractions  at  the  council's  exhibition 
through  September  9  at  Lever  House,  390  Park  Avenue.  Frehm 
included  the  doodles  in  one  of  his  "Believe  It  or  Not"  syndicated 
releases. 

“Snowbirds”  take  their  news  with  them 


The  Canadian  Press  is  flying  south 
these  days  to  keep  up  with  the  Joneses, 
the  Smiths,  the  Browns,  the  MacDonalds 
and  the  LeBIancs — the  thousands  of 
Canadians  who  flock  to  the  southern  U- 
nited  States  on  vacation  and  to  escape  the 
rigors  of  winter. 

The  “Snowbirds,”  as  they  are  dubbed 
in  Florida,  Arizona,  California  and  other 
sunny  states,  take  with  them  a  natural 
interest  in  what’s  going  on  back  home. 

Canadian  Press  set  up  its  Snowbird 
News  Service  last  year  to  give  the 
answers.  The  service  runs  about  1 ,5000  to 
2,000  words  a  day,  Monday  through  Fri¬ 
day,  with  national,  provincial  and  home¬ 
town  news  condensed  from  the  daily  re¬ 
port  of  the  news-gathering  cooperative. 

Snowbird,  with  approval  of  the 
Associated  Press,  is  available  on  the  AP 
DataFeature  service.  Items  are  chosen 


ACQUISITION 

We  want  to  buy  a 
small  or  medium  size 
newspaper  syndicate 
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Canada  or  U.K. 
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primarily  for  Canadian  readers,  but  also 
with  a  view  to  supplementing  the  news  of 
Canada  carried  by  AP  for  U.S.  consump¬ 
tion.  The  package  interests  papers  in 
northern  and  border  states  with  ties  to 
and  interests  in  Canadian  affairs. 

Donald  Angus,  general  executive  of  the 
Canadian  Press,  said  CP  started  Snow¬ 
bird  last  year  aiming  at  the  many  Cana¬ 
dian  readers  of  southern  U.S.  papers.  En¬ 
couraged  by  the  response,  CP  is  expand¬ 
ing  the  operation  this  Fall,  Angus  said,  ‘as 
thousands  of  our  ‘Snowbirds’  get  ready  to 
migrate.” 

Snowbird  also  offers  two  options — 

The  column  “Canadian  Business 
Scene”  by  Ken  Smith  is  available  one  or 
three  times  a  week.  Smith,  who  has  been 
with  CP  27  years,  including  eight  as  busi¬ 
ness  editor,  distills  business  jargon  and 
the  knots  of  Canadian  economy  into  facts 
that  matter  to  all  readers. 

A  column  called  “The  Canadian  Re¬ 
port”  by  Jim  Fox  is  available  on  Fridays 
for  weekend  use.  Fox  has  been  wrapping 
up  Canadian  news  in  weekly  installments 
for  several  U.S.  papers  in  recent  years. 

Further  information  may  be  had  by 
writing  or  phoning  Angus  at  the  Canadian 
Press,  36  King  St.  East,  Toronto,  Ont., 
Canada  M5C  2L9;  telephone  416-364- 
0321. 

*  t 

Jim  Sahner  was  named  com¬ 
munications  director  for  United  Media 
Enterprises,  including  United  Feature 
Syndicate  and  Newspaper  Enterprise 
Association. 

Sahner  joined  UME  in  1978  as  assistant 
to  the  publisher  of  The  World  Almanac. 


He  has  since  held  the  positions  of  project 
manager,  promotion  manager,  and  most 
recently,  special  projects  manager.  He 
now  will  be  responsible  for  all  areas  of 
production  and  delivery  of  the  syndicated 
material  to  clients. 

:|c  ;|c  * 

The  Register  and  Tribune  Syndicate 
has  announced  that  it  will  assume  exclu¬ 
sive  distribution  of  the  weekly  column, 
“How  to  Make  Extra  Money”  by  Milton 
Rockmore. 

The  feature  was  previously  self- 
syndicated  by  The  Rockmore  Company, 
Inc. 

In  introducing  the  service  feature  to 
newspapers,  the  syndicate  is  offering  a 
three-part  special  series,  “Looking  for  a 
Job,”  free  of  charge.  Rockmore  details 
important  elements,  through  the  eyes  of 
the  employer  and  potential  employee, 
that  are  essential  to  the  job  search  and  in 
creating  a  resume. 


William  T.  McGehee 


William  T.  McGehee  has  been  named 
national  director  of  sales  for  the  Register 
and  Tribune  Syndicate,  Inc.  This  is  a 
newly  established  position  at  the  syn¬ 
dicate. 

McGehee  has  more  than  20  years  of 
syndicate  sales  and  executive 
experience.  He  began  in  the  early  60’s  for 
Publisher’s  Newspaper  Syndicate  at 
operational  and  executive  levels  for  that 
organization  as  well  as  later  with  United 
Features  Syndicate,  Murdoch  News  Fea¬ 
tures,  and  King  Features  Syndicate. 

♦  *  * 

Looking  well  ahead  to  financial  news 
and  advice  next  year,  “Sylvia  Porter’s 
Financial  Almanac  for  1983,”  was  pub¬ 
lished  August  24  by  Andrews  and 
McMeel,  the  book  publishing  arm  of  Uni¬ 
versal  Press  Syndicate  which  distributes 
Porter’s  newspaper  column. 

The  almanac  is  a  12-month  appoint¬ 
ment  book  and  financial  record  keeper 
with  fifty  percent  text  material  of  con¬ 
sumer  tips,  monthly  investment 
information,  monthly  buyer’s  guides,  and 
other  features  such  as  a  monthly  chapter, 
“Now  Is  the  Time  .  .  .” 
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c,n“;,  N.Y.  News  and  11  unions 


Stanley  M.  Swinton,  62,  vicepresident 
and  director  of  world  services  for  the 
Associated  Press,  died  August  29  of  can¬ 
cer  at  his  home  in  New  York  City.  His 
entire  42-year  career  in  journalism  was 
spent  with  the  news  agency  except  for 
World  War  II  when  he  was  with  Stars  and 
Stripes  as  a  war  correspondent  in  North 
Africa  and  Europe.  He  earned  six  battle 
stars. 

Swinton  had  served  as  an  editor  and 
executive  for  25  years  since  returning  to 
the  United  States  from  his  post  of  AP 
Rome  bureau  chief  in  1957.  He  was 
appointed  to  the  newly  created  post  of 
general  news  editor  of  AP’s  expanding 
world  service  and  then  was  named 
director  in  1960,  assistant  general  mana¬ 
ger  in  1964  and  vicepresident  in  1972. 

Writing  his  first  professional  news 
story  at  age  15  for  the  Detroit  Free  Press 
and  being  paid  $1  for  it  started  Swinton  on 
the  road  to  his  lifelong  career.  He  Joined 
AP  in  Detroit,  June  15,  1940,  the  day  he 
was  graduated  from  the  University  of 
Michigan.  Nine  months  before  Pearl  Har¬ 
bor,  he  went  on  military  leave  and  after 
the  war  rejoined  AP  as  a  correspondent 
late  in  1945,  subsequently  holding  over¬ 
seas  posts  as  bureau  chief  in  Southeast 
Asia,  Middle  East,  and  Rome. 

Swinton,  who  helped  write  the  1980 
Declaration  of  Talloires  in  response  to  the 
Third  World’s  call  for  a  New  World 
Information  Order,  last  year  received  a 
special  citation  from  the  trustees  of 
Columbia  University  for  distinguished 
contribution  in  furthering  hemispheric 
understanding  of  Inter-American  rela¬ 
tions.  He  battled  censorship  as  a  reporter 
and  later  as  a  news  executive. 

The  family  requests  that  cash  contribu¬ 
tions  be  made  to  the  World  Press  Free¬ 
dom  Committee  in  lieu  of  flowers. 


agree  on  contract 


Deaths 

o: 

Daniel  Hull,  66,  a  former  newspaper  j 
executive  and  retired  official  of  the 
Martha’s  Vineyard  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce,  died  July  31  in  West  Tisbury, 
Mass.  He  was  a  former  editorial  page  edi-  ^ 
tor  of  the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times  and  g 
held  executive  positions  with  several 
other  Northeast  newspapers. 

♦  *  * 

Joseph  A.  Frankland,  80,  retired 
night  city  editor  of  both  the  Record-  J*' 
American  and  the  Herald-American  in 
Boston,  died  July  15. 

*  ♦  *  ** 

William  F.  Canfield,  73,  retired  *' 
manager  and  secretary-treasurer  of  the 
Chicago-based  Inland  Daily  Press  h 
Association,  died  June  10  in  a  San  Jose  v 
hospital.  He  moved  to  California  in  1974  y 
after  37  years  with  Inland. 
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iVew  York  News  reached  agreement  on 
contract  concessions  with  all  11  of  its 
unions  to  pave  the  way  for  the  Tribune 
Co.  of  Chicago  to  invest  $44  million  in  the 
newspaper. 

The  News  will  save  $50  million  a  year 
as  a  result  of  the  cost-cutting  measures. 

The  drivers  and  the  pressmen  were  the 
final  two  unions  to  agree  on  concessions 
with  the  News.  The  settlement  came  after 
bargaining  sessions  which  ended  at  4 
a.m.  on  August  26. 

The  pressmen  at  the  News  met  on 
August  29  and  unanimously  ratified  the 
cost-cutting  agreement.  The  new  pact 
includes  buyout  offers  from  management 
to  112  pressmen.  Another  58  pressmen 
will  transfer  to  the  New  York  Times. 

The  drivers  met  on  August  30  at  the 
paper’s  rotogravure  plant  at  News  Point, 
Queens,  to  ratify  their  agreement  which 
will  save  the  News  $8  million.  The  new 
pact  calls  for  85  of  the  News’  800  drivers 
to  take  buyouts  and  for  the  remaining 
drivers  to  accept  reduced  overtime  and 
changes  in  manning  schedules. 

The  mailers  union  ratified  cost-cutting 
provisions  which  will  save  the  News 
around  $7.2  million. 

The  Newspaper  Guild  agreed  to  the 
elimination  of  131  jobs  through  buyouts 
including  80  people  from  editorial.  For 
longer-term  employees,  the  amount  of 
the  buyout  ranged  as  high  as  three  years’ 
salary,  or  about  $120,000. 

The  paperhandlers  union  has  agreed  to 
cost-cutting  measures  but  will  not  hold  its 
ratification  meeting  until  September  9. 

The  News  eliminated  1 .340 jobs  or  job- 
equivalents  from  its  5,000  positions  total 
under  the  new  agreements  with  its 
unions.  Most  of  the  cuts  came  in  the  form 
of  reduced  overtime,  revised  schedules, 
and  elimination  of  part-timers. 

Those  accepting  management’s  buyout 
offers  received  a  minimum  of  $30,000. 
The  total  cost  of  the  buyouts  to  the  Tri¬ 
bune  Co.  is  around  $48  million. 

The  reductions  in  positions  were  struc¬ 
tured  so  as  to  minimize  the  ability  of  the 
New  York  Times  and  New  York  Post  to 
exercise  the  “me-too”  clauses  in  the  con¬ 
tracts. 

The  clauses  stipulate  that  concessions 
given  by  the  unions  to  one  newspaper 
have  to  be  given  to  the  other  two  provided 
they  can  demonstrate  a  need  for  similar 
cost-cutting  measures.  The  Times  is  pro¬ 
fitable,  but  the  Post  loses  about  $20  mil¬ 
lion  a  year. 

At  the  request  of  the  unions,  the  News 
has  agreed  to  extend  the  present  modified 
versions  of  the  contracts  for  three  more 
years  to  1987. 

The  News  insisted  that  all  II  unions 


must  agree  to  an  extension,  or  none  of 
them  would  get  it.  The  Allied  Printing 
Trades  Council  and  the  drivers  union  met 
on  September  3  to  begin  considering  the 
extension  proposals. 

One  proposal  is  to  give  each  News 
employee  a  wage  increase  adding  up  to 
$1 10  over  the  three  year  period  from  1984 
to  1987. 

The  contract  extensions  contain  a 
“reopener  clause”  which  would  allow 
the  wage  increases  to  be  renegotiated  if 
the  News’  operating  margin  exceeded 
6%. 

Another  provision  raised  the  trigger  for 
the  cost  of  living  adjustment  from  6%  to 
8%  and  stipulated  that  the  COLA  would 
be  paid  only  if  the  newspaper  is  making 
money.  Tribune  Co.  projections  foresee  a 
modest  profit  by  the  end  of  1983  for  the 
newspaper. 

“Even  if  the  contract  extensions  are 
not  adopted  by  all  1 1  unions,  the  agree¬ 
ments  worked  out  with  the  individual 
unions  for  cost  savings  at  the  News  will 
enable  the  whole  program  to  go  for¬ 
ward,”  said  Charles  Holcomb,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  Adams  &  Rinehart,  the  Tribune 
Co.’s  public  relations  firm  in  New  York. 

Part  of  that  $44  million  investment  pro¬ 
gram  includes  building  two  new  satellite 
plants;  one  on  Long  Island  and  one  in 
New  Jersey. 

Larry  Ingram,  vicepresident  and 
director  of  production  at  the  News,  said 
the  newspaper  was  “close  to  putting 
together  a  deal”  in  New  Jersey. 

The  News  investment  plan  also  calls 
for  refurbishing  its  Brooklyn  printing 
plant  and  moving  its  printing  presses  out 
of  Manhattan. 

James  Wieghart,  editor,  said  the  News 
will  expand  its  editorial  coverage  as  part 
of  its  survival  plan. 
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Letterpress  to  offset  conversion 
A  supplier’s  point  of  view 


The  conversion  of  letterpress  equip¬ 
ment  into  offset  presses  has  evolved 
quickly  in  a  few  short  years  from  just 
adding  impression  cylinders  and  hard¬ 
ware  to  existing  letterpress  equipment  to 
the  complete  re-engineering  and 
remanufacturing  of  the  letterpress  press 
to  modern  blanket-to-blanket  offset  pre¬ 
sses.  Publishers  Equipment  Corporation 
provides  a  complete  press  system,  in 
effect  creating  a  new  press  from  the 
existing  press. 

The  newspaper  publishing  industry 
now  estimates  that  in  excess  of  five  bil¬ 
lion  dollars  of  letterpress  equipment  in 
the  world  will  be  converted  to  offset  or  be 
replaced  with  costly  new  offset  presses 
within  the  next  ten  to  twelve  years.  Such 
significant  expenditures  are  likely 
because  of  a  number  of  events. 

In  1975  one  ton  of  newsprint  cost  $260. 
In  1981,  that  same  ton  of  newsprint  is 
approximately  $500,  an  increase  of  over 
90%  in  just  6  years. 

In  1975  a  typical  18  unit,  3  folder,  new 
offset  press  cost  about  $8  million  in  and 
running.  In  1981,  just  six  years  later,  a 
press  of  the  same  size  cost  approximately 
$21  million:  an  increase  of  133%.  This 
increase  together  with  a  future  rate  of 
inflation  estimated  at  1%  per  month  has 
made  it  exceedingly  difficult  for  most 
newspapers  to  purchase  new  offset  pre¬ 
sses.  An  enormous  dilemna  for  the  news¬ 
paper  industry. 

The  need  for  newspapers  to  increase 
printing  quality  and  reduce  operating 
costs  has  made  offset  almost  imperative. 
The  industry  must  also  rapidly  reduce 
paper  consumption  by  page  size  reduc¬ 
tions  to  reduce  their  operating  costs.  The 
major  newspapers  of  the  world  now  re¬ 
quire  high  performance  blanket-to- 
blanket  offset  printing  but  most  simply 
cannot  afford  costly  new  presses  and  the 
new  plants  they  require.  Publishers  have 
appealed  for  some  effective  alternatives 
to  costly  new  presses. 

In  response  to  that  appeal,  former 
executives  of  a  major  press  manufacturer 
formed  Publishers  Equipment  Corpora¬ 
tion  to  re-engineer  and  remanufacture 
existing  letterpresses  to  high  quality 
blanket-to-blanket  offset  presses.  This 
engineering  team  developed  a  way  of 
creating,  in  effect,  a  new  press  from  the 
existing  letterpress  within  the  same  space 
and  dimensions  of  the  original  press.  The 
team  also  found  a  way  to  remanufacture 
existing  folders  to  a  shorter  page  cutoff  to 
conserve  newsprint  consumption.  The 
new  Publishers  Equipment  Corporation 


(Excerpts  from  a  report  made  at 
Interamerican  Conference  of  Publishers 
by  E.  Neal  Eaton,  Publishers  Equipment 
Corporation,  on  August  12.) 


press  is  made  from  the  base  components 
of  the  massive  letterpress  presses.  These 
base  components  which  virtually  last 
forever,  include  the  support  columns, 
bed  rails,  reels,  tensions  and  pasters,  side 
frames  of  the  unit  and  color  elements,  the 
folder  frame  with  superstructure,  and 
platforms,  drive  shafts  and  main  drive 
gearing.  These  durable  elements  are  used 
by  Publishers  Equipment  to  manufacture 
a  new  press  within  the  existing  frames. 
This  new  P.E.C.  press  can  be  installed  for 
a  price  less  than  half  the  cost  of  traditional 
new  offset  presses.  In  addition,  newspa¬ 
pers  could  accomplish  the  work  in  stages 
to  suit  their  capital  budgets. 

In  December,  1979,  we  began  running 
our  prototype  unit  at  the  43rd  Street  plant 
of  the  New  York  Times.  It  was  the  first 
time  anywhere  that  a  double  width  letter- 
press  unit  had  been  re-engineered  to  a 
blanket-to-blanket  offset  press.  The  New 
York  Times  began  an  extensive  series  of 
test  runs  of  the  unit  involving  actual  pro¬ 
duction  runs  under  normal  plant 
operating  conditions.  By  August,  the  unit 
had  printed  over  5  million  copies  and  had 
satisfied  every  expectation  of  the  New 
York  Times  regarding  quality,  ease  of 
operation  and  waste.  During  these  test 
runs,  executives  representing  over  250 
newspapers  located  throughout  the  world 
were  invited  to  observe  the  unit  under  full 
operating  conditions. 

As  a  result  of  close  interaction  with 
several  publishers.  Publishers  Equip¬ 
ment  identified  a  pressing  need  for  page 
cutoff  reduction  to  reduce  paper  costs. 
We  began  work  in  late  1979  to  engineer  an 
economic  method  of  converting  existing 
folders  to  shorter  cutoffs.  The  3%  to  9% 
savings  obtained  is  now  considered  to  be 
very  significant  additional  economic 
benefit  of  a  full  Publishers  Equipment 
Corporation  offset  press.  No  other  con¬ 
version  method  has  provided  this  valu¬ 
able  size  change  option. 

As  a  result  of  the  confirmed  success  of 
the  New  York  Times’  test  unit.  Publish¬ 
ers  Equipment  and  the  New  York  1  imes 
signed  an  order  for  a  complete  7-unit, 
Mark  II  press  to  be  re-engineered  to 
blanket-to-blanket  offset.  The  Times  also 
elected  to  convert  their  3:2  folders  to  the 
shorter  56  cm  cutoff  to  match  the  cutoff  of 
their  metro  presses  in  Carlstadt,  New 
Jersey.  This  savings  of  3. 3%  represents  in 
excess  of  a  $22  million  savings  over  the 
next  six  years  to  the  New  York  Times. 

The  first  complete  7-unit  Publishers 
Equipment  Corporation  press  went  into 
daily  operation  in  June,  1981.  The  com¬ 
plete  press,  #36  in  the  1  imes  pressroom, 
again  met  all  the  expectations  of  the  New 
York  Times: 

1 .  Print  quality  equal  to  or  better  than 
their  offset  presses  in  Carlstadt, 


New  Jersey. 

2.  High  productivity. 

3.  Ease  of  operation. 

4.  Low  waste — Joe  Tarrer,  director  of 
manufacturing  of  the  Times,  recent¬ 
ly  reported  waste  to  be  .8%  lower  on 
the  converted  press  in  their  43rd 
Street  plant  than  on  the  offset  press 
es  in  their  Carlstadt,  New  Jersey 
plant. 

As  a  result  of  this  success,  in  August, 
1981 ,  the  New  York  Times  finalized  their 
order  to  convert  all  7 1  units  and  9  folders 
at  the  New  York  Times  43rd  Street  press¬ 
room.  A  careful  program  was  defined  to 
convert  one  8-unit  press  every  I'A 
months.  The  second  press  of  eight  units 
and  one  folder  is  running.  The  third  press 
and  fourth  press  are  now  being  con¬ 
verted.  All  the  presses  will  be  complete 
by  mid- 1983. 

Concurrent  with  the  New  York  Times 
project,  Knight-Ridder  Corporation 
elected  to  convert  2  Goss  Mark  I  units  at 
the  Pasadena  (Calif.)  Slar  News  to  a  unit 
plus  a  convertible  and  reversible  3-color 
unit  to  test  spot  and  process  color  on  the 
P.E.C.  press.  Those  units  are  now  run¬ 
ning  excellent  4-color  process  and  spot 
color.  Knight-Ridder  Corporation  has 
signed  an  order  for  a  9-unit  press  at  Gary, 
Indiana. 

In  February,  1981,  the  Gannett  group 
awarded  P.E.C.  a  contract  to  remanufac¬ 
ture  a  Hoe  Colormatic  press  in  storage 
and  to  provide  a  complete  turnkey 
installation  of  the  full  press  at  the  San 
Bernardino  (Calif.)  Sun.  We  moved  the 
units  from  their  storage  facility  in  Ken¬ 
tucky  to  our  manufacturing  plant  in  Rock¬ 
ford,  Illinois.  The  units  were  converted  to 
offset  in  our  plant.  We  added  full 
reversible  half  decks  and  3-color  unit 
decks  to  four  of  the  standard  black  units. 
The  existing  Hoe  double  3:2  folder  was 
converted  from  22^'  cutoff  to  the  new 
cutoff  of  56  cm  or  221/16".  The  sub¬ 
structure,  reels,  tensions  and  pasters 
were  cleaned,  painted  and  updated  and 
shipped  directly  to  the  installation  site  in 
San  Bernardino.  The  units  and  folders 
have  now  been  shipped  from  our  Rock¬ 
ford  facility.  The  press  is  being  installed 
and  will  be  operational  late  in  August, 
1982. 

Lets  examine  the  P.E.C.  process. 
Existing  units  are  re-engineered  and  re¬ 
manufactured  into  new  blanket-to- 
blanket  offset  units.  At  the  present  time 
designs  have  been  established  for: 

1.  Hoe  Color  Convertible 

2.  Hoe  Colormatic 

3.  Goss  Mark  I 

4.  Goss  Mark  II 

5.  Goss  Mark  V 

In  cutoffs  of  239/16",  22^',  56  cm  or 
221/16",  and  2l'/2". 

P.E.C.  replaces  the  heart  of  the  units 
with  new  components.  Everything 
between  the  side  frames  is  removed  and 
new  cross  braces  are  added.  The  existing 
{Continued  on  page  35) 
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(Continued  from  page  34} 
letterpress  cylinders  are  replaced  with 
new  offset  cylinders.  New  cylinders  are 
forged,  then  machined  and  inspected  and 
sub-assembled.  These  new  cylinders  are 
located  in  their  blanket-to-blanket  con¬ 
figurations  by  new  auxiliary  frames  or 
new  eccentric  bearing  capsules  located 
relative  to  the  original  bores  in  the 
existing  side  frames. 

The  new  plate  cylinders  are  mounted  in 
new  Timken  tapered  hearings  and  are 
provided  with  new  main  drive  gears.  The 
plate  cylinders  incorporate  a  new  mag¬ 
netic  narrow  gap  plate  lock-up  or  con¬ 
ventional  spring  clip  lock-up  mechanism. 

The  new  blanket  cylinders  are  also 
mounted  in  Timken  tapered  bearings 
which  are  mounted  in  a  new  eccentric 
sleeve  which  is  also  mounted  in  a  new 
tapered  bearing  relative  to  the  bore  of  the 
existing  frame.  This  double  bearing 
design  provides  precise  cylinder  location 
and  provides  the  ability  to  run  the  unit 
with  greatly  reduced  required 
impression.  Less  impression  provides 
better  reproduction,  less  dot  gain,  fewer 
web  breaks  and  less  power  consumption. 

The  eccentric  sleeve  provides  automatic 
blanket  cylinder  throw-off. 

The  new  blanket  cylinders  incorporate 
a  “T”  bar  blanket  lock-up  for  narrow 
gap,  currently,  the  minimum  gap  is 

A  new  P.E.C.  spiral  brush  dampener  is 
provided  to  add  water  to  the  upper  ink 
drum  for  each  printing  couple.  The 
dampener  is  provided  with  automatic 
proportional  speed  control  to  provide  the 
proper  amount  of  fountain  solution  at  all 
press  speeds. 

The  existing  ink  vibrating  drums  are 
removed  and  copperized.  New  ink  trans¬ 
fer  rollers  can  be  provided.  New  ink  form 
rollers  and  form  roller  sockets  with  auto¬ 
matic  form  roller  throw-off  are  provided. 

All  of  the  main  cylinder  drive  gears  are 
replaced  with  new.  The  existing  oil 
lubrication  system  is  upgraded  for  the 
new  gear  and  bearing  systems. 

As  an  option,  a  new  simplified  and 
approved  conventional  pump  and  rail  ink 
feed  system  can  be  added.  This  pump  and 
rail  system  can  be  interfaced  with  a  re¬ 
motely  controlled  microprocessor  ink 
control  system. 

New  offset  press  operating  controls  are 
provided  for  each  unit  and  folder.  As  an 
option,  remote  operating  consoles  can  be 
provided  for  quiet  room  operation.  The 
P.E.C.  press  for  San  Bernardino,  Califor¬ 
nia,  will  have  a  complete  remote  console. 

With  new  cylinders  and  cylinder  centers 
provided  in  the  unit,  the  diameters  of 
the  cylinders  can  be  made  to  provide  a 
new  cutoff.  Of  course,  this  requires  that 
the  folding  and  cutting  cylinders  also  be 
modified  in  the  folder  frames.  Depending 
on  the  magnitude  of  the  cutoff  change, 
either  new  folding  cylinders  can  be  pro¬ 
vided  or  the  existing  cylinders  are  mod¬ 
ified  to  suit. 

The  centers  for  the  new  folding  cylind- 
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ers  are  modified  by  means  of  new  auxil¬ 
iary  frames  within  the  folder  frame.  The 
main  folder  drive  gears  are  changed  to 
provide  the  correct  speeds  required  for 
the  new  cylinder  diameters.  All  the  main 
operational  components  of  the  folder  are 
replaced  to  provide,  in  effect,  a  new 
folder. 

P.E.C.  will  make  the  required  mod¬ 
ifications  to  existing  superstructure  and 
angle  bar  to  provide  the  desired  web 
handling  flexibility  and  facilitate  the  color 
attachments. 

Publishers  Equipment  provides  a  vari¬ 
ety  of  color  attachments  made  from  let¬ 
terpress  half  decks  or  color  cylinders  or 
as  all  new  components  to  supplement  the 
unit  printing  capacity. 

The  fully  reversible  3-cylinder  half 
deck  is  capable  of  printing  spot  color  on 
either  side  of  the  web  from  the  unit  below 
or  from  the  adjacent  unit.  Process  color 
using  the  unit  below  plus  the  adjacent  unit 
is  possible. 

The  non-reversible  dedicated,  com¬ 
mon-impression  cylinder  3-color  unit  is 
capable  of  high-quality  process  color 
printing  using  the  adjacent  unit. 

The  P.E.C.  fully  reversible  and  con¬ 
vertible  common  impression  cylinder  3- 
color  unit  incorporates  the  capacity  of 
both  the  half  deck  and  3-color  units  and  is 
capable  of  spot  color  on  either  side  of  the 
web  from  the  unit  below  or  adjacent 


Malaysia  daily  wins 
Kodak  color  award 

“Best  of  Show”  in  Kodak's  annual 
“Run  for  the  Money”  Newspaper  Color 
Reproduction  Contest  was  won  by  the 
New  Straits  Times  of  Malaysia.  The 
Kuala  Lumpur  daily  edged  out  con¬ 
testants  from  countries  scattered  over  the 
entire  globe  in  the  first  year  that  the 
annual  competition  has  been  open  to 
worldwide  entries. 

In  addition  to  the  Best  of  Show  prize,  a 
total  of  17  newspapers  in  European,  Latin 
American,  U.S. /Canada,  and  Australia/ 
Asia/ Africa  regions  were  selected  as  cate¬ 
gory  winners. 

The  medium  and  large  offset  category 
winners  were  joined  in  the  Asia, 
Australia,  Africa  winners’  circle  by  the 
Daily  Telegraph  Co.,  Ltd.,  of  New  Zea¬ 
land,  the  small  offset  chain. 

Four  top  newspapers  were  judged  cate¬ 
gory  winners  in  the  Latin  American 
division.  These  included  Impresor 
Internacional,  Mexico,  for  small  offset; 
DiaroDo  Grande  ABC  SI  A,  Brazil,  in  the 
medium  offset  category;  and  O  Globe. 
Brazil,  for  large  offset.  El  Universo  of 
Ecuador,  was  top  direct  letterpress  entry 
in  the  division. 

The  European  division  had  three  of  five 
winners  producing  colorful  newspapers 
in  Norway.  Ostlands  Posten,  the  small 
offset  winner  and  Stavanger  Aftenblad, 


units.  Plus,  high  quality,  CIC  process 
color  by  using  the  web  from  the  adjacent 
unit. 

Measurements  at  the  installation  at  the 
New  York  Times  have  indicated  that  the 
converted  unit  show  no  difference  in 
power  usage  between  the  original  letter- 
press  Mark  II  press  and  the  new  offset 
converted  P.E.C.  press.  However,  if  new 
motor  drives  are  required,  P.E.C.  pro¬ 
vides  these  through  our  associate  com¬ 
pany,  James  Bond  Electric. 

If  required,  P.E.C.  can  also  provide 
upgrades  of  existing  Goss  and  Hoe  reels, 
tensions  and  pasters  to  fully  automatic 
and  improve  the  tension  control  systems. 
In  fact,  we  are  now  adding  improved  ten¬ 
sion  control  upgrades  to  existing  metro 
presses. 

As  a  option,  PEC  can  also  provide  new 
operating  side  covers  with  improved  con¬ 
trol  systems  to  make  the  new  press  sys¬ 
tem  complete. 

Publishers  Equipment  Corporation 
provides  a  complete  press  system  and  has 
the  capability  to  install  that  system  as  is 
being  done  in  San  Bernardino,  California, 
for  the  Gannett  Corporation. 

True  offset  from  letterpress  is  here. 
This  is  not  simply  an  old  press  refur¬ 
bished — but  an  old  press  transformed 
into  a  modern  functional  high  quality 
offset  machine. 


the  medium  offset  leader,  shared  national 
pride  with  direct  letterpress  winner 
Bergens  Tidende. 

Scandinavian  entries  dominated  the 
other  two  categories  as  well.  Aalborg 
Stifttidende  A.S.,  of  Denmark  was  the 
top  large  offset  contestant.  DiLitho  lead¬ 
er  was  Sydvenska  Dagbladets  A.B.,  of 
Sweden. 

In  the  United  States  and  Canada  region 
the  Guardian,  of  Brampton,  Ontario, 
won  for  small  offset,  while  the  Colorado 
Springs  Sun  was  selected  as  medium 
offset  winner.  Other  category  winners 
included:  the  Minneapolis  Star-Tribune, 
for  the  large  offset  category;  the  London 
Free  Press,  Ontario,  Canada,  for  the 
direct  letterpress:  and  the  Santa  Barbara 
News,  in  the  DiLitho  category. 

Entrants  were  asked  to  reproduce  as 
closely  as  possible  a  color  photograph  of 
a  group  of  newsboys  folding  newspapers 
on  a  lawn.  Either  a  color  transparency,  a 
color  print  or  a  color  negative  could  be 
used,  and  participants  in  the  contest  were 
able  to  run  the  photograph  as  part  of  a 
house  ad,  an  editorial  feature  picture,  or 
in  some  other  format. 

$19,000  in  prize  money  was  awarded  by 
Kodak  to  contest  winners  at  the  AN  PA/ 
R1  conference.  Seventeen  winners  each 
received  $1,000  and  the  worldwide  win¬ 
ner,  New  Straits  Times  from  Malaysia, 
was  awarded  “Best  of  Show”  honors  and 
an  additional  $2,000. 
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BEST  IN  THE  NORTHWEST — Portland  Oregonian  received  the  top  award 
for  offset  multi-color  printing  by  the  Pacific  Northwest  Newspaper  Advertis¬ 
ing  Executive's  Association  at  their  annual  spring  meeting  held  in  Coeur 
D'Alene,  Idaho.  Membership  included  68  daily  newspapers  from  Oregon, 
Washington,  Idaho,  Montana,  Utah  and  Alaska  as  well  as  British  Columbia 
and  Alberta,  Canada.  Shown  are  Oregonian  production  director,  James 
Rogers,  left,  holding  the  award  plaque,  and  Bruce  Boles,  pressroom  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  Oregonian,  holding  the  winning  entry  of  the  Meier  &  Frank 
department  store. 

Ad  Scene 


Newsday’s  TMC  will 
help  smaller  retailers 


By  Dan  Lionel 

NewsdaylExtra,  an  upgraded  version 
of  Long  Island  (N.Y.)  Newsday's  TMC 
will  debut  on  September  16. 

A  prototype  of  Newsday/Extra  pro¬ 
vided  to  E&P  by  the  paper’s  executive 
v.p.-marketing,  David  Targe,  reveals  a 
number  of  innovations  in  content.  Targe 
also  pointed  out  that  changes  in  distribu¬ 
tion  will  provide  smaller  advertisers  with 
an  opportunity  to  zero  in  on  their  specific 
trading  zones. 

Newsday/Extra  is  an  outgrowth  of  a 
total  marketing  coverage  program 
developed  by  the  daily  in  the  mid  ’70s. 
Then  as  now  the  TMC  edition  was 
designed  to  enable  advertisers  to  reach 
the  approximately  35%  of  the  market  that 
were  not  Newsday  subscribers.  For  a 
nominal  additional  charge  advertisers 
could  elect  to  have  their  ads  picked  up 
from  the  main  edition  and  reprinted  in 
what  was  originally  called  the  Weekly 
Special  for  Thursday  distribution  in  Nas¬ 
sau  County,  Suffolk  County  or  both. 
Newsday’s  aim  was  to  enable  advertisers 


to  “cover  virtually  100%  of  the  L.I.  mar¬ 
ket  with  a  one  paper  buy.” 

As  Targe  explained,  the  newest  version 
of  the  TMC  will  carry  major 
improvements  for  both  the  reader  and  the 
advertiser: 

“Photographs  have  been  eliminated 
from  the  front  page,”  he  said,  “and  the 
table  of  contents  will  now  dominate  2/3  of 
the  page  highlighting  expanded  editorial 
features  lending  themselves  to  leisure  liv¬ 
ing  and  commanding  reader  attention,” 
(i.e.  Ann  Landers,  tv  picks,  movie  re¬ 
views,  classified,  consumer  reports, 
etc.). 

“We  will  now  have  a  showcase  ad 
which  will  appear  on  the  bottom  third  of 
the  front  page.  The  ad  will  appear  as  a 
coupon  and  for  the  first  4  months  will  be 
related  to  food.  Also,  for  the  first  time, 
the  front  page  will  appear  in  color.” 

As  Targe  sees  it,  “The  combination  of 
editorial,  the  food  coupon,  the  exciting 
use  of  color  will  draw  readers  into  the 
publication.”  A  number  of  innovations 
are  geared  to  advertisers  with  perhaps  the 


most  unique  being  the  accessibility  of 
Newsday/Extra  to  the  neighborhood 
advertisers  who  now  advertise  in  News¬ 
day’s  8  regional  editions  which  are  pub¬ 
lished  on  Sunday.  Previously,  only  full 
run,  or  Nassau  or  Suffolk  advertisers 
could  run  in  the  TMC  edition  but  with 
Newsday’s  sophisticated  computerized 
techniques,  8  breakouts  of  Newsday/ 
Extra  will  be  made  available  so  that  the 
regional  advertiser  whose  ad  appears  in 
the  Sunday  regional  can,  on  Thursday, 
reach  the  nonsubscribers  in  his  region  or 
trading  zone,  a  combination  that  would 
represent  virtual  blanket  coverage, 
according  to  Targe. 

Also,  the  newest  TMC  product  will  be 
delivered  to  nonsubscribers  in  plastic 
bags  unlike  the  previous  uncovered  dis¬ 
tribution.  At  the  same  time  Targe 
announced  that  the  paper  is  prepared  to 
deliver  preprinted  inserts  7  days  per 
week.  “We  are  giving  the  advertiser  the 
option  of  selecting  any  specific  area  that 
he  may  want  to  concentrate  on  broken 
down  into  segments  as  small  as  25,000. 
The  advertiser  can  select  areas  regional¬ 
ly,  locally  or  by  zip  code  and  we’ll  put  it 
where  he  wants  it.” 

Targe  recalled  how  Newsday  originally 
launched  its  first  TMC.  “With  the  reces¬ 
sion  of  1974  we  sought  to  create  a  vehicle 
that  would  enable  an  advertiser  to 
maximize  the  productivity  of  his  advertis¬ 
ing  dollar.  We  originally  offered  total 
market  in  connection  with  special  pro¬ 
motions  such  as  Memorial  Day,  Pre¬ 
sidents  Sale  Days,  Labor  Day,  Columbus 
Day,  etc.  By  the  spring  of  1976  there  was 
an  ever  growing  demand  on  the  part  of  the 
advertising  community  for  Newsday’s, 
Total  Market  Selling  to  be  a  weekly  vehi¬ 
cle  so  as  to  encompass  their  total 
advertising  program.  In  May,  1976, 
accordingly,  Newsday’s  Weekly  Special 
came  to  be.” 


Newsday  boost 
new  car  sales 

To  help  Long  Island  automobile 
dealers  clear  their  1982  inventories, 
Newsday  began  a  major  promotion  on 
August  23,  according  to  David  Targe, 
executive  vicepresident-marketing. 

“We’ve  initiated  a  major  campaign, 
paid  for  by  this  newspaper,”  Targe  said, 
“to  help  auto  dealers,  the  Long  Island 
economy  and  the  consumer.” 

The  program  is  designed  to  inform  con¬ 
sumers  that  this  is  the  best  time  to  buy  a 
1982  car,  to  draw  prospective  buyers  into 
showrooms  for  test  drives,  and  to  provide 
dealers  with  a  comprehensive  advertising 
package  on  which  to  base  their  end-of- 
the-year  marketing  plans. 

The  promotion,  called  “You  Auto  Deal 
Now,”  revolves  around  a  drawing  for 
deluxe  vacations  to  Hawaii  for  two  winn¬ 
ers  and  their  guests.  Entry  blanks  for  the 
contest  will  be  available  in  participating 
dealerships. 
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Filene’s  wins  Athena  for  Boston  Globe  campaign 


Filene’s  of  Boston  received  an  ATHE¬ 
NA — the  Award  To  Honor  Excellent 
Newspaper  Advertising — for  an  8-page 
advertisement  run  by  the  specialty  store 
in  the  Boston  Globe  Magazine  in  May 
1981. 

The  Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau 
established  Athena  to  recognize 
excellence  and  creativity  in  using  the 
media.  This  year,  18  Athenas  were 
awarded;  Filene’s  category  was  news¬ 
paper  magazines. 

The  Filene’s  campaign  used  a  spoof  on 
the  classic  private  eye  story  to  promote 
seven  different  fragrances.  John  Carroll, 
one  of  the  copywriters,  was  teaching  a 
course  on  the  detective  novel.  So,  when 
the  Filene’s  advertising  group  was  toss¬ 
ing  around  ideas  for  a  big  Mother’s  Day 
fragrance  promotion,  he  suggested  a  Sam 
Spade-style  detective  as  the  selling 
device. 

The  result  was  eight  4-color  pages  in 
the  Boston  Globe  Magazine,  “Filene’s 
Mystery  Theater;  Every  Mother’s  Sun¬ 
day.’’  In  addition  to  the  magazine’s 
750,000  circulation,  some  20,000  reprint 
copies  were  distributed  to  the  chain’s 
twelve  stores.  They’re  now  a  collector’s 
item. 

“It  generated  great  excitement  in  the 
community,”  says  Virginia  Harris,  vp/ 


sales  promotion  at  Filene’s.  “People 
were  intrigued — including  our  vendors. 
We  feel  it  was  very  successful  in  achiev¬ 
ing  our  purpose,  which  was  to  build  an 
image  of  excitement,  as  well  as  quality 
and  value,  for  our  customers  .  .  .” 


The  Athenas  were  selected  from  more 
than  5,000  entries  in  the  Creative 
Newspaper  1982  competition  and  were 
awarded  to  the  most  interesting,  innova¬ 
tive  and  creative  newspaper  advertise¬ 
ments  of  1981. 


FILENE'S  ATHENA — The  ATHENA  newspaper  advertising  award  is  pre¬ 
sented  by  John  F.  Reid,  ad  director,  and  Oliver  Rodman,  display  ad  director 
(both  left);  to  Virginia  Harris,  Filene's  vicepresident/sales  promotion  and 
Peter  Lamir  (right),  divisional  vicepresident/advertising  for  Filenes. 


Classified  color  record 
claimed  by  St.  Petersburg 


St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times  and  Eve¬ 
ning  Independent  set  a  new  record  for 
color  advertising  on  August  17,  1982.  For 
four  years,  not  a  day  has  passed  without 
paid  color  in  classified. 

Classified  advertising  manager  Rich  E. 
Riggins  attributes  the  record  to  flexibility 
of  the  papers  to  meet  advertisers’  needs, 
a  dedicated  sales  staff,  the  papers’  super¬ 
ior  color  capability  and  the  “we’ve  gotta 
be  best”  attitude  of  the  entire  Times 
Publishing  Co. 

Riggins  first  noticed  an  increase  in 
color  when  Times-Independent  classified 
began  allowing  several  advertisers  to  run 
ads  of  the  same  color  on  the  same  page 
and  share  the  color  charge.  Previous  pro¬ 
cedure  had  been  to  allow  only  one  color 
ad  on  a  page  so  the  advertiser  would  not 
lose  the  color  advantage. 

“We  started  ‘color  splits’  by  customer 
request,”  says  Riggins.  “One  day  an  auto 
dealer  asked  to  run  two  color  ads  on  the 
same  page  and  split  color  cost  between  its 
used  car  department  and  new  car 
department.  That  seemed  a  reasonable 
request,  so  we  allowed  it.” 

Soon  accounts  began  to  inquire  if  two 


different  advertisers  could  split  the  color 
charge  on  a  page.  “As  long  as  they’re 
non-competitive  brand  lines,  we  see  no 
problems,”  states  Riggins.  This  most  fre¬ 
quently  happens  in  the  real  estate  and 
automotive  sections  of  classified.  The 
Times  and  Independent  allow  as  many  as 
three  color  ads  on  a  page,  with  a  minimum 
size  of  two  inches  for  each  ad. 

The  extra  color  effort  has  caused  its 
share  of  headaches,  from  deadline  pro¬ 
blems  for  the  sales  team  right  down  the 
production  line  to  the  presses.  Riggins 
gives  full  credit  and  praise  to  the  entire 
Times  and  Independent  staff.  “Everyone 
does  his  or  her  best  to  get  that  ad  in  the 
paper,  no  matter  how  much  trouble  it  is,” 
he  comments. 

Full-run  color  ad  units  total  2,461  for 
the  four-year  period.  The  color  premiums 
alone  added  more  than  $1  million  toT 
Times-Independent  classified  revenue 
during  that  period. 

Paulson  quits 

Paul  J.  Paulson,  president  of  Doyle 
Dane  Bernbach-New  York,  has  resigned 
due  to  philosophical  differences. 


Louisville  papers 
name  retail  reps 

Courier-Journal  and  Louisville  Times 
have  entered  an  agreement  with  a  Los 
Angeles-based  newspaper  representative 
firm  to  develop  major  presentations  to 
attract  new  retail  chains  to  the  Louisville 
market. 

According  to  James  D.  Marchal, 
advertising  director  for  the  Louisville 
newspapers.  Western  States  Associates 
will  also  represent  the  newspapers  for 
retail  and  recruitment  advertising  in  11 
western  states.  He  called  the  arrange¬ 
ment  “a  pioneer  venture  in  the  news¬ 
paper  field.” 

“This  is  an  era  of  relations  between 
newspapers  and  newspaper  advertising 
representatives  and  is  foreshadowing  a 
change  into  aggressive  retail  headquarters 
selling,”  said  Norman  Branchflower, 
president  of  WSA. 

Courier-Journal  and  Times  are  repre¬ 
sented  nationally  by  Sawyer-Ferguson- 
Walker. 

Office  in  Florida 

Million  Market  Newspapers 
announced  the  opening  in  September  of  a 
office  in  Ft.  Lauderdale,  Fla.  This  is  the 
ninth  office  in  the  MMN  national  office 
network. 
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BENEFIT  FROM  OUR  VAST 
NEWSPAPER  AUDIENCE 


Classified  Advertising 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 


SMALL  BUSINESS  COLUMN— Popular  and 
practical  feature  for  your  local  business  com¬ 
munity.  Provides  expert  advice  for  the  self- 
employed.  Featured  in  Newsday.  St  Petersburg 
Times.  Tulsa  Tribune.  Houston  Chronicle  and 
100  fine  newspapers.  Free  samples.  Mark 
Stevens.  PO  Box  487.  Chappaqua  NY  10514. 


CARTOONS 


EDITORIAL  CARTOONS  and  comment.  Church 
directory  illustrations,  horoscope,  movie  re¬ 
views.  crossword  puzzles,  humorous  cartoons, 
other  quality  features  for  the  weekly  editor 
(offset).  Mark  Morgan.  Inc.  PO  Box  995,  New- 
nan  GA  30264;  (4^04)  253-5355. 


COMIC  STRIPS 


SHERLOCK  HOLMES.  Daily  comic  strip.  Sam¬ 
ples  on  request.  AFS.  PO  Box  10293.  Glendale 
CA  91209. 


ENTERTAINMENT 


LOS  ANGELES-BASED  ENTERTAINMENT 
JOURNALIST  will  be  your  correspondent  to  the 
fascinating  world  of  show  business,  with 
interviews,  reporting,  reviews  and  photos: 
former  editor  of  the  Hollywood  Reporter.  10 
years  of  experience.  Martin  Kent,  (213)  203- 
9584 


FOR  the  one  publisher  in  10  really  serious 
about  promotion— The  Bottom  Line  tells  your 
local  merchant  why  he  should  use  more  news¬ 
paper  advertising.  Weekly  questions  and 
answers  by  publisher-professor  use  fact,  logic 
and  humor.  S  Gale  Denley.  The  Journal.  Box 
278.  Bruce  MS  38915. 


OVER  100  comics,  panels,  puzzles,  kid  fea¬ 
tures.  short  stories  and  various  features  to 
choose  from.  For  selected  information  write 
Dickson-Bennett,  1324  N  3rd,  St  Joseph  MO 
64501. 


PERSONAL  COMPUTING,  the  Washington 
Post  column  on  home  computers,  is  for  readers 
who  want  to  know  whether  a  computer  is  in  their 
future.  Bi-weekly.  Write  Don  Nunes.  Washing¬ 
ton  Post.  1150  15th  St  NW,  Washington  DC 
20071. 


"TRIVIAGRAMS  ".  A  unique  cartoon  panel  that 
film  and  tv  fans  will  turn  to  firsti  Details:  CAR- 
TOONMIX,  Box  108.  Village  Station.  New  York 
NY  10014. 


THEHOUSEHUSBAND:  Everyone  enjoys  Hard¬ 
wick’s  literate,  humorous  report  on  a  parental 
role-switch.  DBI.  17700  Western  69e.  Garde¬ 
na  CA  90248. 


"Senior  Clinic."  Specialist  treats  Medical  and 
Social  problems  of  Elderly.  See  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  1982  Syndicate  Directory.  Page  98. S. 


FOR  THE  ONE  PUBLISHER  in  10  really  serious 
about  humor.  The  Humble  Farmer.  St  George 
ME  04857;  (207)  372-8052. 


LIFE  AND  REUTED  SUBJECTS  by  Dave  Barry. 
Discover  the  work  of  fhis  young,  new  humor 
columnist.  On  a  wekly  basis  from  Feature 
Associates,  3334,  Kerner  Blvd.  San  Rafael  CA 
94901. 


"MORE  FOR  YOUR  M0NEY"-A  proven  weekly 
column  to  meet  your  need  for  money  saving 
consumer  news.  Samples.  Mike  LeFan.  1802  S 
13th,  Temple  TX  76501. 


MOVIE  REVIEWS 


MINI  REVIEWS  (Cartoon  illustrated).  Great  for 
weekend  section  or  entertainment  pages. 
Camera  ready.  Star  photos.  Our  Sth  year.  Cine- 
man  Syndicate.  7  Charles  Court.  Middletown 
NY  10940;  (914)  692-4572. 


MOVIE  REVIEWS,  inten/iews  with  photos  of 
celebrities  and  national  political  figures. 
International  Photo  News.  Box  2405,  West 
Palm  Beach  FL  33402;  (305)  793-3424. 


REAL  ESTATE 


HOUSE  CALLS-Miami  Herald.  Dallas  News. 
Buffalo,  Rochester,  Des Moines,  etc.  800-word 
column,  7th  year.  National  award:  "concise, 
entertaining,  wealth  of  real  estate  knowledge, 
solid  writing  skills."  E  Lank,  240  Hemingway, 
Rochester  NY  14620;  (716)  271-6230. 


Feature  Your  Feature  in 
FEATURES  AVAILABLE 
And  Watch  Your  Syndicate  Sales 
Soar! 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


NEWLY  FORMED  TMC  SHOPPER 
lf/7  million  copies  free  circulation  weekly. 
TOTAL  MARKET  COVERAGE,  CENTRAL  FLOR¬ 
IDA.  By  carrier.  We  are  looking  for  investor  or 
investors  Annual  potential  $21,600,000. 
Minimum  net  profit  25  to  30%.  Box  4439. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLISHING  BUSINESS  for  sale.  No  equip- 
menf  investment.  Orporate  newspapers.  Ideal 
for  couple  with  photojournalism  experience. 
Located  in  central  Virginia.  Also  available,  nice 
attractive  home  in  choice  location  that  can  be 
used  for  business  headquarters.  Principals 
only.  Box  4719.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  classified  ads  pro¬ 
duce  results  like  no  other  publication  in  the 
newspaper  field!  Whether  you  have 
machinery,  supplies,  or  newspapers  to  sell 
(or  buy)— need  a  top  qualified  person  to  fill 
an  opening— or  are  looking  for  just  the  right 
spot  to  advance  your  career — put  an  Editor 
&  Publisher  ad  to  work  for  you  Call  (212) 
752  7050 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 


APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE  TAX,  partnership, 
loan,  depreciation  and  insurance  purposes. 
Sensible  tees.  Brochure.  Marion  R  Krehbiel, 
Box  88,  Norton  KS  67654  or  Robert  N  Bolitho, 
Box  7133,  Shawnee  Mission  KS  66207. 


VALUATIONS  PERFORMED  for  estate,  tax. 
merger,  sale  and  other  purposes.  Hempstead  & 
Co,  21  E  Euclid  Av.  Haddonfield  NJ  08033; 
(609)  795-6026. 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


ALAN  G  LEWIS.  MEDIA  BROKER 
On  file  over  100  active  qualified  buyers  for 
daily,  top  weekly  or  shopper  publications. 
Ridge  Rd.  Hardwick  MA  01037;  (413)  477- 
6009. 


Appraisals.  Mergers,  Sales. 

No  Charge  for  Consultation. 

WHITE  NEWSPAPER  SERVICE 
James  W.R.  White 
Box  109.  McMinnville  TN  37110 
(615)  473-2104  or  473-3715. 

BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY  conducts  pro- 
fessional.  confidential  negotiations  for  saleand 
purchase  of  highest  quaTity  daily  and  weekly 
newspapers  in  the  country.  Before  you  consider 
sale  or  purchase  of  a  property,  you  should  call 
(813)  733-8053  da/ime;  (813)  446-0871 
nights:  or  write  Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach  FL 
33515.  No  obligation,  of  course. 


Brokers  You  Can  Trust 
Nationwide  Service 

WAYNE  CHANCEY 
CONSULTANTS/INVESTORS 
PO  Box  86.  Headland  AL  36345 
Wayne  Chancey  (205)693-2619 

Jim  Hall  (205)  566-7198 

BROKERS  and  CONSULTANTS 
for  the  purchase  and  sale  of 
WEEKLY  AND  DAILY  NEWSPAPERS 
W  B  GRIMES  &  CO.  INC 
1511  K  St,  NW 
Washington  DC  20005 
(202)  NAtional  8-1133 


CXinfidential  Negotiations  and  Appraisals 
MEDIA  ACQUISITIONS  AND  MERGERS 
A  Division  of 

Graphic  Management  Associates,  Inc 
11  Mam  St,  Southboro  MA  01772 
(617)  481-8562 


ED  0  MEYER,  Licensed  Broker-Appraisals- 
Consultation-Sales.  Suite  101-E.  300  W 
Franklin  St.  Richmond  VA  23220.  (804)  643- 
7816  or  266-1522. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


JOHN  N  JEPSON  &  ASSOCIATES 
Senring  West-Northwest 
John  Jepson/Rod  Whitesmith 
(406)  266-4223,  Box  B,  Townsend  MT  59644 


KREHBIEL-BOLITHO,  INC 
Over  500  sales  in  our  31  years. 

(We  handle  different  properties  — 
offices  350  miles  apart.) 

MARION  R  KREHBIEL,  "Norton  Office" 

PO  Box  88,  Norton  KS  67654. 

Office  (913)  877-3407 
ROBERT  N  BOLIThO,  "Kansas  City  Office." 
PO  Box  7133,  Shawnee  Mission  KS 
66207,  Office  (913)  381-8280 

MEL  HODELL.  Newspaper  Broker. 

PO  Box  2277,  Montclair  CA  91763 
(714)  626-6440 

NEWSPAPER  CONSULTANTS 

GET  MORE  IMPACT  WITH  BETTER  USE  OF 
PHOTOS.  I  can  help!  Wide  range  of 
photojournalism  experience,  awards.  Mark 
Hertzberg,  2200  Kinzie  Av,  Racine  Wl  53405; 
(414)  632-2009. 


34  YEARS  successfully  supervising 
departments,  newspapers,  groups  of  newspap¬ 
ers.  substantiate  our  ability  and  knowledge. 
Write  or  call  ROBERT  J.  ROSSI 
Management  Consultant  for  Newspapers 
227B  RRl,  Brookneal  VA  (804)  376-3021 


FELLOWSHIPS 


PROGRAM  IN  RELIGIOUS  STUDIES 
FOR  JOURNALISTS 

Journalists  with  at  least  five  years  of  pro¬ 
fessional  experience  are  invited  to  apply  for 
fellowships  to  study  religion  and  its  relationship 
to  contemporary  social,  cultural  and  political 
affairs.  From  mid-January  through  mid-May. 
1983,  Fellows  will  pursue  independent  study 
centered  in  the  Department  of  Religion  at  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 
Deadline  for  applications  is  1  November. 
1982.  For  further  information  or  application 
materials,  contact:  John  H  Schutz,  Director, 
Program  in  Religious  Studies  for  Journalists. 
101  Saunders  Hall  043A,  The  University  of 
North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill  NC  27514;  (919) 
962-5666. 


JIMMY  CROWE 

CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
Specializing  in  the  best  Southern  markets.  1 14 
Wickersham  Dr.  Savannah  GA  31411;  (912) 
598-0931,  day  or  night. 


SYD  S  GOULD  ASSOCIATES.  INC. 
Brings  together  anxious  sellers 
and  eager  buyers! 

SALES,  SERVICE.  MANAGEMENT 
Rte  1,  Box  146,  Theodore  AL  36582 
(205)  973-1653 


THE  MIDWEST 
BROKERS  AND  APPRAISERS 
of  weekly  newspapers 
and  small  dailies 

ROY  HOLDING  AND  ASSOCIATES 
Box  212.  Galva  IL  61434 
Phone  (309)  932-2270  or  879-2412 
Midwest  newspapers-Our  only  business 

WE  KNOW  TEXAS,  sell  only  Texas  newspapers. 
Bill  Berger.  Associated  Texas  Newspapers,  Inc, 
1801  Exposition  Blvd.  Austin  TX  787(33:  (512) 
476-3950. 


E  &  P  Classifieds — 

effective  in  the  newspaper  community  as  your  newspaper’s  classi¬ 
fieds  are  in  your  community. 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

YESTORS  AWARD-WINNING  WEEKLY  newspaper  serv- 
AL  36345  "'8  historic  county  seat  on  southern  Maine 

1205)  693-2619  coast.  Yearround  publicationexperiencingcon- 
1205)  566-7198  tinued  growth  in  both  circulation  and  advertis- 

^ _  ing.  Serious  inquires  only.  Box  4628,  Editor  & 

ULTANTS  Publisher. 


CENTURY  OLD  lower  Zone  3  county  seat  semi- 
weekly  available  due  to  owners  retirement. 
Newspaper  gross  in  excess  of  $800,000.  Blue 
chip  property  located  in  rapidly  growing 
affluent  market.  Owner  terms.  Box  4765,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


DAILY  NEWSPAPER  with  commercial  division 
located  in  growing  Northeast  area.  Contact 
Richard  E  Vowles,  212  Edgehill  Rd,  York  PA 
17403;  (717)846-7146. 


ESTABLISHED  CONNECTICUT  WEEKLY.  Pub¬ 
lished  31  years.  Modest  money  maker.  Circula¬ 
tion  1000.  Excellent  town.  $75,000.  Box 
4603,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


GROWING  WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER-over 
10,000  paid  circulation.  Southern  New  Jersey. 
Professional  management  prepared  to  stay  on. 
Box  4662.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HAWAII-dsland  of  Maui)  twice-monthly,  4000 
circulation,  excellent  potential.  We  will  teach 
you  the  ropes.  $25,000  cash.  Robert  Kelsey, 
PO  Box  221.  Lahaina  HI  96761:  (808)  661- 
3179. 


LEGALLY  adjudicated  northern  California 
weekly.  Total  Market  Coverage  publication. 
Average  annual  sales  in  excess  of  $500,000 
past  3  years.  All  assets  including  composing 
room  equipment,  furniture  and  $100,000-plus 
of  accounts  receivables.  $300,000  price. 
$50,000  down  payment.  $2500  per  month 
includes  principal  and  interest  for  120  months. 
Box  4674,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NATIONALLY  DISTRIBUTED  monthN  rodeo 
SSOCIATES  publication  with  a.  1981  gross  of  $160,000. 

61434  Box  4299,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

or  879-2412  _ 

r  only  business  ONE  OF  THE  SOUTH'S  finest  family-owned 

_  newspapers.  It's  a  jewel,  with  outstanding 

fexas  newspapers,  newspaper,  commercial  printing,  office  suppl- 
i Newspapers.  Inc.  les.  new  building  and  presses.  Only 
■iTX  787(33:  (512)  $1,500,000.  Newspaper  may  be  bought  sepa¬ 

rately.  Owner  will  take  down  payment  and  fi- 
_______  nance  the  remainder.  For  more  information, 

call  Jim  Hall  at  (205)  566-7198  or  Wayne 
Chancey  at  (205)  693-2619  Wayne  Chancey 
,  ,  Consultants.  PO  Box  86,  Headland  AL  36345. 

oer  s  classi-  _ 

SUNBELT  CITY  weekly  newspaper,  33,000 
free  distribution,  published  five  years, 
excellent  printing  contract,  well  staffed.  Box 
_  4723,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


SMALL,  PROFITABLE  northern  California 
‘mom  and  pop'  weekly  in  mountain  hide-a-way. 
$77,000,  terms.  Broker,  (707)  983-6853. 


SOUTHWEST  TABLOID  for  wealthy,  world- 
famous  area  with  3-million  square-feet  or  retail 
space  under  construction  and  sports  tabloid 
covering  university  New  York  Times  calls  a  col¬ 
legiate  fantasy  land.  Box  4749,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


SUCCESSFUL  SEMI-MONTHLY  shopper  in 
Zone  5.  Profitable,  $140,(XX)/year  gross.  Ideal 
husband/wife  team,  strong  in  graphics.  High 
potential.  Owner  desires  retirement,  would 
assist  for  2  years.  Box  4754.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


THREE  WEEKLIES  in  Zone  3;  "grass  roots  ' 
communities.  Over  150  years  of  publication; 
grossing  over  $800,000.  Box  3957,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


WEEKLIES  FOR  SALE 


Southern  IDAHO 

$475,000 

Western  OREGON 

$700,000 

Northern  CALIFORNIA 

$325,000 

Southern  ALASKA 

$200,000 

Western  WASHINGTON 

$400,000 

Western  WASHINGTON 

$110,000 

Western  MONTANA 

$40,000 

Western  MONTATA 

$50,000 

Western  MONTANA 

$45,000 

ALSO 

Complete  Web  press  plant  near  major  market. 
Includes  building,  land,  extras  on  almost  new 
press.  Currently  profitable,  with  press  time 
available.  $600,000,  terms. 

JOHN  N  JEPSON  &  ASSOCIATES 
John  Jepson-Rod  Whitesmith 
(406)  266-4223,  Box  B,  Townsend  MT  59644 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


EXPERIENCED  EDITOR  seeks  California  week¬ 
ly  in  $200,000  gross  range.  Prefer  growth  area. 
Box  4707,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


IF  YOU  ARE  without  competition  in  your  home 
base,  do  not  have  a  central  printing  plant,  and 
have  at  least  4500  paid  circulation,  our  widely- 
respected  group  of  community  newspapers 
would  liketodiscuss  purchasing  your  non-daily 
publication.  Flexible  arrangements  to  meet 
your  needs,  including  your  remaining  with  the 
newspaper.  No  paper  too  large  for  us  to  consid¬ 
er.  Please  send  information  to  Box  31752,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher.  All  replies  kept  strictly  con¬ 
fidential. 


WANT  TO  PURCHASE  agricultural,  scientific 
or  trade  magazine  that  can  be  located  in  Midw¬ 
est.  Box  4667,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WEEKLY  PUBLISHER:  Thinking  of  retiring  in  a 
yearor  so?  We  would  like  to  negotiateownership 
transition  in  which  your  valuable  knowledge 
would  help  us  learn  the  community.  We  are  a 
husband-wife  team  (net  worth  in  the  $60's) 
with  extensive  daily  and  weekly  experience.  We 
are  interested  in  building  on  the  home- 
ownership  base  you  have  established.  We  are 
looking  for  a  viable  paper  in  a  progressive,  grow¬ 
ing  area.  Box  473X  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PUBUCATIONS  WANTED 

NEWSLETTER  PUBLISHER  is  interested  in 
acquiring  weekly  or  monthly  non-advertising 
newsletters,  profitable  or  not,  preferably  busi¬ 
ness/industry-oriented  but  all  considered.  Flex¬ 
ible  arrangements  to  meet  existing  owner/editor 
needs  and  continued  participation.  Please 
send  details  to  Box  4668,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
All  replies  kept  strictly  confidential. 

WIDELY-RESPECTED  publisher  is  interested 
in  acquiring  profitable  non-newspaper  publica¬ 
tions  (newspaper  format)  with  gross  or  potential 
in  excess  of  $500.0(X).  Flexible  arrangements 
to  meet  your  needs  including  you  remaining 
with  the  publication.  Please  send  information 
to  Box  3671,  Editor  &  Publisher.  All  replies 
kept  strictly  confidential. 


SHOPPING  GUIDES 


INDUSTRY 

SERVICES 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


ATTENTION  CIRCULATORS  OR  PUBLISHERS 
No  newspaper  is  too  large  or  too  small  for  our 
organization  to  give  your  circulation  figures  a 
boost.  Telephone  marketing  experts.  Use  the 
BEST  and  it  will  cost  you  LESS.  Write  or  call 
Campbell  and  Associates,  3864  Center  Rd, 
#10C.  Brunswick  OH  44212;  (216)  225- 
7440. 


DICK  LEVIS  provides  the  finest  telephone  sales 
and  paid  in  advance  crew  orders  in  the  industry! 
Call  me  at  (201)  772-7002  tor  action! 


ED  SALZMAN  builds  circulation.  Specializing 
in  telephone  and  crew  sales:  analysis, 
development  and  establishing  in-house  pro¬ 
grams.  Call  (703)  955-2638. 


PUBLISHERS  AND 
CIRCULATION  DIRECTORS 

DON'T  GAMBLE  WITH 
YOUR  CIRCULATION 

Circulation  Climbers,  Inc.  can  service  your 
newspaper  right  out  of  our  own  office  or  we  can 
set  up  an  in-house  sales  force  at  no  charge  to 
you.  We  pay  for  the  phones,  personnel,  and  all 
other  administrative  costs.  YOU  ONLY  PAY 
FOR  THE  RESULTS!!! 

Receive  a  free  deck  of  playing  cards  when  you 
call. 

Call  James  M  Scutellaro,  (6 1 7)  933-6804  (col¬ 
lect). 


WHEN  CIRCULATION  FALLS  as  it  sometimes 
will  and  the  road  to  recovery  seems  all  up  hill — 
when  the  advertisers  baulk  at  the  pending  crisis 
don't  panic.  Call  Donnelly  Enterprises.  Circula¬ 
tion  Consultants  specializing  m  telephone  and 
crew  marketing  operations. 

(215)  586-3954 


ENGINEERING  & 
INSTALLATIONS 


PRESS  REMOVAL  AND  INSTALUTION 
Service  work  done  on 
Single  width  web  offset  presses 
National  Newspaper  Machinery,  Inc 
John  Dean,  (816)  796-9600 


MARKETING  & 
READERSHIP  RESEARCH 

WE’RE  IMPROVING  AD  REVENUE 
THROUGH  MARKET  RESEARCH 

The  first  goal  of  a  market  research  company 
must  be  to  provide  its  clients  with  accurate 
readership  research.  At  Consumer  Data  we 
believe  the  role  of  a  newspaper  research  firm 
does  not  end  there. 

We  have  created  for  each  of  our  clients  a  unique 
competitive  edge  that  has  resulted  in  improved 
ad  Image  from  their  advertising  base. 

Our  aim  is  to  become  a  part  of  your  manage¬ 
ment  team.  From  our  presentations  to  top  man¬ 
agement.  to  our  sales  seminars  with  your  sales 
force,  we  work  to  make  your  research  data  a 
useful  and  profitable  tool. 

We  welcome  the  opportunity  to  show  you  just 
how  profitable,  productive  and  affordable 
research  can  be.  Call  our  Director  of  Newspaper 
Research.  Jack  Brodbeck,  at  (305)  655-()926. 
or  write  for  our  brochure. 

CONSUMER  DATA 

COMEAU  BUILDING 
319  Clematis  Street 
West  Palm  Beach  FL  33401 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


CAMERA  &  DARKROOM 


FOR  SALE:  Ifek  Graphitek  430  camera,  com¬ 
plete.  Was  $3(XX).  now  $2000.  Marc  Anthony, 
(308)  632-0670. 


FOR  SALE:  Harris  2221  Markup  terminal.  Was 
$12,000.  Now$l  1,000.  Marc  Anthony.  (308) 
632-0670. 


SQUeeze  Lenses,  new  and  trade  ins. 
Manufacturer'Specialists  since  1968 
New.  super  designs  surpass  all 
VARIABLE  OR  FIXED,  2  to  25% 

CK  Optical  (213)  372-0372 

Box  1067,  Redondo  Beach  CA  90278 


SAVE  OVER  $10,000! 

Rebuilt  LogE  24  inch  lith  film  processor  for 
page  negative,  complete  with  blender— 
$9500.  Also  available  Robertson  refridgerated 
sink  with  washer-viewer— $980.  Contact  Frank 
at  (602)  267-0527. 


COMPUTER  SOFTWARE 


ADMASTER 

Breakthrough  in  powerful,  low-cost  computer 
software  for  adv^ising  scheduling,  billing, 
collections  and  sales  management.  Especially 
designed  for  weeklies  and  small  dailies. 
Includes  features  usually  found  on  $100,000 
systems.  Electronic  run  sheet,  automatic  ad 
scheduling,  reminder  notices  to  slow-pays. 
Runs  on  many  computers,  including  Apple  and 
CP  M  machines.  Hard  disk  and  floppy  disk  ver¬ 
sions.  Software  $2500;  hardware  $3500  and 
up.  Free  brochures.  Sunlight  Software.  Box 
553,  Mill  Valley  CA  94942;  (415)  383-4500. 


AN  ACCOUNTING  SYSTEM  for  newspapers. 
Take  the  hassle  out  of  payroll.  Control  your 
accounts  receivable.  A  newspaper  tested 
general  ledger,  payroll  and  accounts  payable 
receivable  system  designed  for  professionals  to 
be  used  on  professional  equipment.  Has  many 
features  including  month-end  discounts  and 
late  charges.  The  Ckjmputer  Systems  Store. 
621  Lanning  Lane.  Rolla  MO  65401. 


BILLING  SOFTWARE 

Prints  journals,  bills,  aging  and  sales  analysis. 
Calculates  rates  and  month-end  discounts. 
Many  months  of  previous  detail  of  activity  on¬ 
line.  Designed  by  a  publisher  for  use  in  his 
office  by  totally  non-computer  personnel.  Runs 
on  Radio  Shack  Model  II  or  16  -  hard  disk 
version  will  hold  "years"  of  detail.  Software  can 
be  leased  for  under  $150  per  month.  Call  or 
write  for  sample  reports.  Publisher,  Control 
Systems,  Steve  Kuckuk,  TO  Box  476.  Shawano 
Wl  54166;  (715)  526-6188. 


ENGRAVING 


ENGRAVING  PLATES 

1400  Dow-Etch  magnesium  EC  (lattern  plates. 
23"x30"x.035“.  Price  totally  negotiable.  The 
Orlando  Sentinel.  633  N  Orange  Av.  Olando  FL 
32801;  (305)  420-5553. 


CUTLER-HAMMER  conveyors  and  spare  parts 
Also  new  Crabtree  conveyors  and  spare  parts. 
Rollertop  conveyors,  all  sizes 
Bottom  wrappers 
Sta-Hi  251  stackers 
Cutler  Hammer,  stackers 
Baldwin  Count-O-Veyors  104A‘s 
NORTHEAST  STCJRAGE  &  INDUSTRIES 
(213)  257-7557 


FERAG  H  500  HS-80  Counter  Stackers  in 
excellent  condition.  Factory  rebuilt  and  guaran¬ 
teed.  Ideal  for  commercial  or  newspaper 
operation.  Will  stack  from  4  to  96  page  pro¬ 
ducts  such  as  TV  Guide  at  press  spe^  up  to 
70.000  products  per  hour.  Will  also  stack  quar¬ 
ter  paiK  products.  Available  immediately.  Con¬ 
tact  Graphic  Management  Associates.  Inc. 
(617)  481-8562. 


GOOD  RECONDITIONED  Cheshire  and  Mag- 
nacraft  labeling  machines  with  single  and  mul- 
tiwide  label  heads  and  quarter  folders.  Call 
Scott  or  Ed  Heisley:  (800)  527-1668  or  (214) 
357-0196. 


KANSA  INSERTER  with  5  stations.  Available 
immediately.  Reply  to  Graphic  Management 
Associates.  Inc.  (617)  481-8562. 


KANSA  Didde-Glaser  Newspaper  Inserter.  4 
into  1,  Model  DG320-5.  excellent  condition  on 
our  floor.  Price  $19.5(X).  Call  Bill  ^hneider  at 
(414)  784-0110. 


MUELLER  Model  259  high  speed  counter¬ 
stacker.  new  1979. 

Ferag  conveying  systems.  2  forwarding  sta¬ 
tions.  2  delivery  stations,  like  new.  We  will 
sell  part  or  all. 

Count-O-Veyors  Model  106.  right  angle  turn 
available. 

Signode  strapping  machines.  Bunn  Tying  ma¬ 
chines. 

IPEC 

97  Marquardt  Or.  Wheeling  IL  6(X)90 

(312)  459-9700  Telex  20-6766 


MULLER  227  inserters  in  excellent  condition. 
Available  for  immediate  shipment.  Reply  to 
Graphic  Management  Assocs.  Inc.  (617)  481- 
8562 


BUY  THE  BEST  CIRCULATION  TEAM 


ARE  YOU  GEHING  YOUR  MARKET  SHARE?  MARKETING  SERVICES 
.  .  More?  .  .  .or  Less!  ' 

BUY  THE  BEST  CIRCULATION  TEAM 

nniniS'il^lilfiLinirauoMmfhi.^^puin  1^  mdustry  for  your  telephone  marketing 

OonWh,te/BobG,ambelluca.(716)688-416^ 

in  extra  money!  The  iron  is  HOT  tor  papers  who  -  - - 

know  how  to  plug  it  in.  Mail  your  paper,  rate  E  i  P  CLASSIFIEDS 

card  and  sales  graphics  for  free  examination.  The  Industry's  Marketplace 

Estil  Cradick,  950  Parkwood  Dr.  Dunedin  FL  (212)  752-7050 

33528;  (813)  733-1678.  - 
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THE  INDUSTRY’S 
MEETING  PLACE... 


When  you  need  to  reach 
newspaper  people 
you  can  meet  all  the  people 
you  want  to  meet — 
buyers,  sellers, 
employers,  jobseekers, 
and  more,  in  the  pages  of 

Editor  &  Publisher 
CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISING 


For  rates  and  info:  (212)  752-7053 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


MAILROOM 


SHERIDAN  43P  inserter  with  9MS  heads. 
Excellent  cundition  and  available  for 
immediate  shiptrent.  Reply  to  Graphic  Man¬ 
agement  Assoc  s.  Inc.  (617)  481-8562. 


SHERIDAN  48^  inserter  with  complete 
conveyor  connection  and  spare  parts. 
Sheridan  24P  inserter  with  handtiy  table. 
Folded  edge  first  delivery  system  for  Sheri¬ 
dan  inserter. 

Muller  227  and  227E  inserters. 

Muller  231  Counter  Stacker. 

Kansa  inserter  with  4  stations. 

Idab  440  Counter  Stacker  with  programming 
keyboard. 

Idab  shrink  wrap  machine. 

Ferag  H5(X)  Cou.nter  Stacker  factory  rebuilt. 
Sta  Hi  257  Counter  Stacker. 

Sta  Hi  251  Counter  Stacker  with  spare  parts. 
Cutler  Hammer  conveyors,  bottom  wraps  and 
pacers. 

Signode  ML2EE  and  MLN2A  tying  machines. 
Custom-Bilt  quarter  folders,  and  rotary 
trimmers. 

Sta-Hi  telescopic  truck  loader. 

Kansa  3: 1  inserter. 

All  equipment  in  excellent  condition  and  avail¬ 
able  immediately.  Installation  services  also 
provided.  We  will  purchase  mailroom  equip¬ 
ment  and  complete  newspaper  mailrooms. 

Graphic  Management  Associates.  Inc. 
Newspaper  Mailroom  Systems  Division 
11  Mam  St..  Southboro  MA  01772 
(617)  481-8562 


SIGNODE  MLN2A  in  excellent  condition.  Avail¬ 
able  immediately.  Reply  to  Graphic  Manage¬ 
ment  Associates.  Inc.  (617)  481-8562. 


THREE-STATICN  STEPPER  INSERTER,  sur¬ 
plus  equipment,  excellent  condition,  sacrifice 
price  at  $5000.  Call  (307)  754-2221  and  ask 
for  Jim. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


MAILROOM  BINDERY 

Graphotype  Model  6341.  $500.  Addresso- 
|raph  1900.  $300.  Addressograph  4000. 

EDITORIAL 

Model  6100  Hendrix  PDPII.  $5(K);  with  6  ter¬ 
minals.  $300  each  tor  all  five  or  $425  for 
individual  terminals. 

PRESSROOM 

Two  Gregg  Non-stop  imprinters.  Hi  Lo  drive 
shaft.  $15,000  or  best  offer. 

Write  or  call  Production  Manager.  Bob  Fisher. 
Citizen  Publish.ngCo.  Beaver  Dam  Wl  53916; 
(414)  887-0321.  ext  54. 


NEWSPRINT 


30  LB  NEWSPRINT  ROLLS  all  sizes 
BEHRENS  Pulp  &  Paper  Corp 
3305  W  Warner.  Santa  Ana  CA  92704 
(714)  556-7130 


REWINDING 

Mill  finisning  up  to  103  "  wide 
News.  roio.  machine  CTD.  etc 
Heller  &  Usdan 
Moonachie  NJ  07074 
(201)  333-8100  Ext  231 


PHOTOTYPESETTING 


APS  4  with  forts.  LogE  processor.  $7900:  CG 
2414.  spares,  fonts.  $4550. 

CompStan.  VJ  Stanton.  (603)  778-0106 


CASH  FOR 

MARK  I.  IV.  V  PACESEHERS 
LIN  )TR0N  202-CG8600 
(614)  846-7025 


IT’S  A  CLASSIFIED 
SECRET! 

We’ll  never  reveal  the  identity  of 
an  E&P  box  holder.  However,  if 
you  don't  want  your  reply  to  go  to 
certain  newspapers  (or  compan¬ 
ies),  seal  your  reply  in  an  en¬ 
velope  addressed  to  the  box  hol¬ 
der.  Attach  a  note  listing  news¬ 
papers,  groups  or  companies  you 
don’t  want  the  reply  to  reach;  put 
the  reply  and  note  in  an  envelope 
addressed  to  E&P  Classifieds.  If 
the  Box  Number  you're 
answering  is  on  your  list,  we’ll 
discard  your  reply. 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 

PHOTOTYPESETTING 

50MPUGRAPHIC IV  for  sale  or  take  over  lease. 
One  year  old.  Very  little  use.  Eight  Wpe  fonts 
and  processor.  Channel  13,  Box  1568,  Sun 
Valley  ID  83353:  (208)  726-0113. 

MDT-350  with  communication  interface. 
Terminals  are  reconditioned  with  30  day  war¬ 
rantee  on  parts.  $3500  each.  Graphic  Systems 
Exchange.  Inc.  (716)  385-2858. 

COMPUWRITER  USERS 

COMPAX  IS  HERE 

Now  you  can  set  type  from  most  any 
microcomputer.  Driven  likea  line  printer.  COM¬ 
PAX  will  work  with  with  the  Jr,  1,  II  or  IV.  Full 
time  automatic  hyphenation  too.  For  futher 
information  contact: 

First  Main  Computer  Systems 

Box  795-E 

Bedford  TX  76021 
(817)  540-2491 

COMPUTERS  PSP8/ID  with  accessories, 
$950;  PDP8E  with  accessories,  $1450. 
CompStan.  WJ  Stanton.  (603)  778-0106 

COMP  IV-88,  fonts,  $4450 

7200.  6  fonts,  $11,50 

CompStan,  WJ  Stanton,  (603)  778-0106 

CG  7200 1C,  18  strips.  $1850;  Comp88B  HR. 
$5250;  Comp  1,  2  years.  Kwik  II  processor,  26 
strips,  $3350;  VGCTypositor,  2years,  28 fonts 

X  lens,  $1850.  Bob  Weber,  (216)  461-8270. 

COMP  IV  B  HR,  spare  parts  kit,  3  years.  $6250; 
Comp  48  B  HR.  spare  parts  kit.  2  strips. 
$5000;  Comp  Jr,  2  wars.  $2750;  Execuwriter 
11,  spare  parts  kit.  $1850;  CG  RCP  101  pro¬ 
cessor,  2  years,  $1500.  Bob  Weber,  (216) 
461-8270. 

COMP  IV  B  LR.  2  years.  $6250;  ACM  9000  HR 
DEK  and  strips,  $4500  pair  also  LR.  $2500; 
Comp  Jr,  $2000;  AM  510  II,  $4400;  AM  510 
2*/7  years,  766  processor,  3  disc.  $4650. 
Guaranteed.  Bob  Weber.  (2l6)  461-8270. 

EDIT  7500  HR  Rev  C.  5  strips.  Lease  24  at 
$520.  Edit  7700  II  LR  Rev  E,  dual  disk,  Prtr 
option.  5  strips.  $11,750.  CG  Permakwik  pro¬ 
cessor,  $1650.  Bob  Weber.  (216)  461-8270. 

ROLL  THE  PRESSES! 

E&P  CLASSIFIEDS 

We  move  machinery! 

(212)  752-7050 

EDIT  7500  LR  Rec  C.  $7800. 

Edit  7500  LR  Rev  D.  $9250. 

Edit  7700  LR  Rev  C,  $10,250. 

Edit  7700  LR  Rev  C.  $9950. 

CG  7200  1C,  18  strips  with  display,  $2600. 
Guaranteed.  Bob  Weber,  (216)  461-8270. 

MERG  CRtronic  digital  typesetter 
$16,950 

CompStan,  WJ  Stanton,  (603)  778-0106 

MVP  II  Dual  Disk  and  Papertape  10.  $5500; 
AM  4800  Composition  terminal,  ruling, 
$8000;  CompSet  5404  Program  24.  1  year, 
$3500;  AM  5404,  program  24,  $2250;  AM 
4800  (Composition  terminal,  used  6  months. 
$8000.  Bob  Weber,  (216)  461-8270. 

QUADRATEK  1200,  processor.  14  fonts, 
paper,  chemistry.  Assume  installment  pur¬ 
chase  agreement  with  no  down  payment.  (307) 
745-5165. 

RECONDITIONED  Autotape  Keyboard  by  Com- 
pugraphic.  We  never  used  it— bought  MDT's 
instead.  $600  or  best  offer.  Call  (907)  772- 
3547  or  write  Ron  Loesch,  Petersburg  Pilot,  PO 
Box  930,  Petersburg  AK  99833. 

TYPESETTING  EQUIPMENT 

Buy  and  sell.  10%  commission 

Weber  Systems— (216)  729-2858 

TELERAM  2277  bureau  terminal.  Two  years 
moderate  use,  excellent  condition.  S  N  6083. 
Installing  new  system,  sacrifice  for  $250C 
(cosf  over  $6000  new).  Dan  Woodbury,  (802! 
254-2305,  8-12  am  Eastern  time. 

TXT  5  disc,  parts,  discs. 

Offer 

CompStan.  WJ  Stanton,  (603)  778-0106 

UNISETTER  with  fonts,  $5800;  Mark  1 
pacesetter  with  discs.  $500. 

(kimpStan.  WJ  Stanton,  (603)  778-0106 

UNISETTER  HR  DEK.  spare  parts  kit,  12 
strips.  $9340;  Videosetter  Universal.  10  grids, 
2  spare  parts  kits,  low  use.  $12,000:  MDT  350 
Communications.  $35(10:  Advantage  I, 
$1750.  Guaranteed  in  writing.  Bob  Weber. 
(216)  461-8270. 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


PHOTOTYPESETTING 


VIDEOSETTER  UNIVERSAL  all  option,  2  spare 
parts  kits,  8  grids,  low  use,  $18.()00.  Trendset¬ 
ter  812HR,  $8500;  Computape  I,  fonts, 
$1500;  Comp  Jr.  3  years,  $2250.  Guaranteed 
in  writing.  Bob  Weber,  (216)  461-8270. 


PRESSES 


2  unit  Community  oil  bath. 

2-4  unit  News  King,  reconditioned. 

6-9  unit  News  King,  KJ8.  Mfg  1976/69,  availa¬ 
ble  May,  1982. 

News  King  add-on  units. 

TURNKEY  SERVICES 
Offered  exclusively  by 
INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORP 
105th  and  Santa  Fe  Dr,  PO  Box  15999 
Lenexa,  Kansas  66215 
(913)  492-9050  Telex  4-2362 


GOSS  URBANITE  PRESS 
7  unit  Goss  Urbanite  press  with  two  folders, 
recently  reconditioned,  available  for 
immediate  delivery. 

Urbanite  units  available  which  can  be  offered 
stacked  or  floor  position,  complete  with  roll 
arms. 

Urbanite  folders  complete  with  upper  former 
and  drive. 

Offered  exclusively  by 
INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORP 
105th  &  Sante  Fe  Dr,  PO  Box  15999 
Lenexa,  Kansas  66215 
(913)  492-9050  Telex  4-2362 


GOSS  MARK  I,  A-80,  22^/4  "  Cutoff 
9  units— Digital  Pasters 
6  Color  Half  Decks 

2  Double  2:1  Folders  with  Balloon  Formers 

Goss  Mark  I,  A-82,  239/16"  Cutoff 
23  units— Digital  Pasters 
4  Superimposed  Double  Half  Decks 

4  Single  Half  Decks 

5  Double  3:2  Folders 

Goss  Mark  II.  A-82,  229/16  ”  Cutoff 
2  units.  60o  Stagger— Full  Digital  Pasters 

Goss  Mark  I,  A-88,  239/16"  Cutoff 
30  units— Digital  Pasters 
5  3-Position  Color  Cylinders 
5  Double  2:1  Folders 

Double  and  single  Goss  portable  color  foun¬ 
tains. 

Add-on  units  available. 

Folder  enclosure  and  dust  collector  system 
presently  on  a  Goss  Mark  V. 

Hurletron  SCR  drive  with  50  HP  DC  motors. 
No.  330  Portable  Idab  Stacker  with  card  read¬ 
er  and  programmer,  excellent  condition. 

Offered  exclusively  by 
INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORP 
105th  &  Santa  Fe  Dr,  PO  Box  15999 
Lenexa.  Kansas  66215 
(913)  492-9050  Telex  4-2362 


GOSS  PRODUCTS 


Atlanta,  Georgia 

Contact  John  Gavelda-(404)  321-4045 

Reconditioned.  4-unit  (grease)  with  warranty. 

As  Is  Where  Is  Condition 

1-2  Hams  VI 5A  press,  1971,  JF7  folder. 

4- unit  unit  Harris  V22  press.  1970. 

6-unit  Harris  V25  press.  1970. 

8-unit,  2  folder  web  leader  press,  1978. 

5- unit,  1  Quadracolor  web  leader  press.  1979. 

Competitive  financing  available  on  all  new  Goss 
equipment  and  some  used  presses.  Fixed  rate 
of  interest  and  lease/purchase  packages  avail¬ 
able. 


GOSS  SC,  7  units,  circumferential.  1978. 
Community  add-on  units.  1968-75. 
Urbanite.  10  units,  1980. 

Urbanite  add-on  units  and  folders. 

Metro,  6  units,  mid-1970  s. 

HARRIS  V15  A.  6  units,  1977. 

V25,  4  units.  1978. 

Folders:  JF7,  JFl.  JF4,  JFIO,  JF25. 

845,  4  units.  1975. 

HOE  Lithomatic  II,  9  units,  5  Color  Humps. 
SOLNA  KING  Newsking.  6  units.  1972. 
BUTLER,  CARY,  MEG  Auto-Splicers. 

GREG  SHEETERS.  imprinters,  etc. 

ONE  Corporation 

1820  Briarwood  Industrial  Ct.  NE 
Atlanta  GA  30329 

(404)  321-3992  Telex  700563 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


PRESSES 


GOSS  URBANITE  PRESSES 
AND  COMPONENTS 

6-14  units,  two  folders,  approximately  1972. 
Roll  stands,  motor  drives  and  miscellaneous 
accessories.  We  will  sell  complete  presses  or 
components. 

IPE(J,  INC,  97  Marquardt  Drive,  Wheeling  IL 
60090,  (312)  459-9700,  Telex  20-6766. 


GOSS  URBANITE  PRESS  COMPONENTS 
21 ‘/SCUT-OFF 

IPEC,  INC,  97  Marquardt  Dr.  Wheeling  IL 
60090,  (312)  459-9700,  Telex  20-6766. 


Harris  V-15A,  add-on  units,  1977. 

Harris  V-15A,  8  units.  Upper  former,  1974. 
Cottrell  V-25,  Vx  and  VS  folder  JF-1. 

Goss  Community  add-on  units,  1969-76. 

Goss  Suburban  add-on  units. 

Goss  Urbanite  Vx  folders. 

Goss  4,  6.  8-position  roll  stand. 

Goss  1500  series.  4  units,  1975. 

Goss  Community.  3  unit  press,  1978. 

Goss  Urbanite,  10  units,  198(5. 

Gregg  flying  imprinter  22  Vx",  45  VS". 

Fincor  motor  and  controls. 

Harris  845,  22Vx,  8  units,  1973. 

Harris  845,  6  units,  22Vx". 

Harris  V-25,  8  units,  1978. 

3  Butler  pasters,  1600  FPM,  1975. 

Color  King  presses  and  units. 

Fairchild  Color  King,  4  units,  1969. 

Harris  V-25,  4  units.  1978, 

WILL  SELL  COMPLETE  PRESSES  OR  ANY 
COMPONENTS  SEPARATELY. 

WANTED:  Newspaper  equipment  and  com¬ 
plete  plants. 

IPEC,  INC 

97  Marquardt  Dr 
Wheeling  IL  60090 

(312)  459-9700  Telex  20-6766 


•HARRIS-COTTRELL  web  offset  press.  Model 
M-1000,  5-unit  color  combination,  23'/S" 
cutoff. 

•Harris-Cottrell  book  press.  4-color  web  offset 
press.  Model  53P. 

•6-unit  Hoe  color  convertible  press  with  2  fold¬ 
ers,  22Vx"  cutoff. 

All  units  are  in  excellent  condition  and  avail¬ 
able  immediately.  Contact  Graphic  Manage¬ 
ment  Associates.  Inc,  (617)  481-8562. 


IDEAL  SMALL  WEB  PRESS,  2-unit  Newsking. 
folder,  drive,  roll  stand  with  20  horse  power 
motor.  Available  now.  Phone  Robert  Anderson, 
(312)  895-3700. 


MARTIN  FLYING  PASTERS  new  1979,  run- 
on  Urbanite,  will  sell  all  6  or  individual. 

WEB  SPECIALISTS,  3  web  angle  bar  nests-12 
page  tabs,  collect  per  web.  running  on  Ur¬ 
banite. 

IPEC,  INC,  97  Marquardt  Dr.  Wheeling  IL 

60090,  (312)  459-9700,  Telex  20-6766. 


NORTHEAST  INDUSTRIES  is  offering  36  units 
of  Hoe  Color  Convertible  and  6  folders  as  com¬ 
plete  presses  or  parts. 

(213)  257-7557 


PRE-OWNED  WEB  PRESSES 
4-Suburban  900  series 
4-Suburban  1000  series 
4-Suburban  1500  series 
Suburban  combination  folder  with  balloon 
former.  Community  unit  1971. 

KJ6  i/2-quarter  folder  with  balloon  former. 
COunt-O-Veyor  model  106. 

Add-on  components  for  Goss.  Harris  and  King 
presses. 

All  machines  can  be  seen  in  operation  and  are 
available  for  immediate  delivery.  Call  or  write 
lor  our  Turnkey  installation  price. 

OFFSET  WEB  SALES,  INC. 

PO  BOX  211 

MARYSVILLE  WA  98270 
(206)  653-2519 


ROYAL  ZENITH  Polygraph  4  unit  Web  Offset 
Press,  173/S"x24VS"  wide,  with  2  Roll  Stands. 
Folder.  Sheeter,  $34,500.  (415)  873-2640. 


TWO  UNIT  GOSS  Community  with  side  lay. 
Available  as  is.  or.  installed.  Call  (408)  496- 
0666. 


WEB  LEADER  PRESS 

8  units.  2  folders,  new  1978,  Quadra  color  unit 
1980.  All  in  excellent  condition.  Will  sell  com¬ 
ponents  separately.  Can  be  seen  in  operation. 
Call  or  write  to  turnkey  installation  price.  Offset 
Web  Sales.  Inc.  PO  Box  211,  Marysville  WA 
98270;  (206)  653-2519. 


WEB  PRESS  INSTALLATION 
Over  20  years  experience.  Regional,  national 
and  international  references.  Installation  cost 
includes  plant  set  up  and  consultation.  Jim 
Estes.  Wesco  Graphics.  Inc.  (408)  496-0666. 
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EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 
_ PRESSES 


HELP  WANTED 


8  UNITS  OF  HOE  Colormatic  with  one  3:2  fol¬ 
der,  4  humps  and  reels.  We  are  offering  this 
press  on  a  turnkey  basis  any  place  in  the  United 
States  which  will  include  purchase  of  press, 
removal,  transportation,  re-erection  in  running 
order.  All  this  for  the  sum  of  $850,000. 

Northeast  Industries,  (213)  257-7557 


URBANITE  1972,  8  units,  1-3C  unit,  2  fold¬ 
ers. 

7  unit  Community,  2  folders,  1975 

4  unit  Goss  Ckjmmunity  (grease) 

5  unit  Harris  V22.  RBI  folder 
Vanguard  V-15.  4  and  5  units 

Goss  Suburban  900  and  100  series,  3  and  4 
units 

BELL-CAMP  INC 

Box  97 

Elmwood  Park  NJ  07407 
(201)  796-8442  Telex  130326 


WE  HAVE  IN  STORAGE:  Spare  parts  for  Hoe. 
Scott,  Goss  and  Wood  presses,  offset  or  letter 
press. 

Portable  ink  fountains 
Cline  reels  and  pasters 
Goss  single  width  balloons 
104A  counter  stackers 
5  units  Econ-O-Web  press 
Forklifts  with  rotating  clamps 
8  units  of  Urbanite,  folder  and  balloon 
Press  #592 

Goss  Imperial  folder  Mark  II 
Napp  manual  platemaking  systems 
Beach  platemaking  systems 
Capitol  roll-handling  equipment,  new  &  used 
We  have  or  can  get  what  you  need 
for  your  pressroom  or  mailroom.  . 

We  do  machinery  moving  and  erecting 
We  buy  printing  equipment. 
NORTHEAST  STORAGE 
AND  INDUSTRIES,  INC. 

(213)  257-7557 


PRESS  CONVERSIONS 


GOSS  MARK  I  8,  22^4"  cutoff.  82"  wide. 
Available  November,  1982. 

Goss  Mark  I,  16  Goss  units  23  9/16  A  80  and 
82,  12  Mark  I  Goss  units  22  Vx  A  80.  8  half 
decks  A  80  and  82. 6  color  humps  A  80  and  82. 
4  2:1  folders  inverted  and  regular  23  9: 16,  2 
2: 1  folders  regular  22  Vx.  6  Goss  auto-pasters, 
20  Wood  reel  stands.  2  balloon  former 
assemblies,  4  double  width  portable  ink  foun¬ 
tains.  Many  other  parts  available. 

PRESS  CONVERSIONS 
OFFSET  AND  ANILOX 
INSTALLATIONS 
PRESS  REMOVAL 
HEATED  STORAGE  AVAILABLE 


Please  call  Mr  Headliner,  Printing  Press  Ser¬ 
vices  Inc.  E  34th  St.  Cleveland  OH;  (216)883- 
8724. 

UK  factory  phone  011-44-772-797050. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


CHESHIRE  and  Phillipsburg  any  condition. 
Call  collect  Herb  (201)  289-7900.  AMS,  1290 
Central  Av.  Hillside  NJ  07205. 


GOSS  COMMUNITY  OIL  BATH, 
with  SC  folder  unit  separate. 
Box  1983.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


UTE  STYLE 

COHRELL  V22/25  AND  845 
BOX  273,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 


•Muller  227  inserter 
•Cutler  Hammer  Mark  IV 
•Count-O-Veyor  Stackers 
All  must  be  in  good  operating  condition.  Reply 
to  Graphic  Management  Assocs,  Inc.  (617) 
481-8562, 


NEED  1500  SERIES  GOSS  SUBURBAN 
4  to  6  units 

BOX  200,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 


WANTED  ACCOUNTING  SOFTWARE 
For  daily  newspaper,  to  run  on  Data  General 
Nova  4X  (RDOS).  Details:  Phil  Turner,  Daily 
Variety.  1400  N  Cahuenga  Blvd,  Hollywood  CA 
90028;  (213)  469-1141. 


WANTED 

COMPUTER  VDTs  MODEL  200.  4K  or  8K  with 
keyboards.  For  use  with  TALSTAR  T410  sys¬ 
tem.  Reply  to  Box  4768,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ACADEMIC 


MASS  COMMUNICATIONS:  Graduate  faculty 
position  available  in  Spring,  1983.  Duties: 
teach  graduate  and  undergraduate  courses  in 
film  and  journalism  or  public  relations  and  jour¬ 
nalism.  advise  students,  direct  theses,  and  par¬ 
ticipate  in  departmental  activites.  Quali¬ 
fications:  PhD,  professional  experience,  and 
scholarly  potential.  Rank,  assistant  professor 
(tenure-track);  salary:  $16.500-$25.000. 
Opportunity  for  summer  and  evening  teaching 
for  additional  remuneration.  Minorities  and 
women  are  encouraged  to  apply.  Send  curricu¬ 
lum  vita  and  letters  or  recommendation  by 
October  25.  1982,  to:  Dr  Irene  K  Chipman, 
Chairperson,  Department  of  Speech  and  Mass 
Communication,  Towson  State  University, 
Towson  MD  21204.  An  Equal  Opportunity, 
Affirmative  Action  Employer. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


ASSISTANT  CONTROLLER  tor  large  suburban 
groupof  newspapers  located  inZone9.  Must  be 
a  degreed  accountant  with  experience  in 
budgeting  and  cost  analysis.  Familiarity  with 
computers  a  plus.  Newspaper  experience  a 
must.  Reply  in  confidence  with  resume  and 
salary  history  to  Box  4711,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DATA  PROCESSING  DIRECTOR 
We  are  looking  for  a  jierson  with  data  jxocessing 
management  experience  to  take  charge  and 
direct  our  data  processing  department.  We  are 
presently  using  DEC  equipment.  Candidates 
must  have  experience  with  large  scale  time¬ 
sharing  and  mini-computers  utilizing  CRT  ter¬ 
minals  in  user  departments.  Experience  in  proj¬ 
ect  management  to  include  systems  design, 
programming  and  operations,  (^ndidate  must 
also  have  experience  in  software  and  hardware 
evaluation  and  selection  in  business  and  jxo- 
duction  applications.  Send  resume  and  salary 
requirements  in  confidence  to  Box  4629,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


GENERAL  MANAGER  needed  to  continue 
building  successful  widely-circulated  farm 
paper.  Top  pay  for  person  with  successful  sales 
exjterience.  Heavy  on  jxomotion,  selling  and 
training.  Supurb  career  opportunity  as  part  of 
fast-growing  newspiaper  poup.  Send  salary  his¬ 
tory  and  resume  in  confidence  to  Box  4759, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


UBOR  REUTIONS  CONSULTANT 
Major  small  newspaper  group  seeks  a  new 
member  for  it's  labor  relations  consulting  team. 
Interesting  and  challenging  assignments 
involve  counseling  and  advising  local  newspap¬ 
ers  on  negotiations  with  newpaper  unions  and 
dealing  with  regulatory  agencies.  Negotiating 
experience  as  well  as  familiarity  with  all  news¬ 
paper  departments  is  essential.  Some  travel 
from  Chicago  home-base  is  required  but  one  or 
two  days  per  week  are  spent  in  the  office.  Send 
resume  and  salary  requirements  to  Box  4752. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


MARKETING  SERVICES  DIRECTOR 
Here  is  a  unique  opportunity  with  an  aggressive 
morning/evening  Florida  newspajier  m  a  highly 
competitive  growth  market  for  the  right  person 
with  newspaper  marketing,  promotion  and 
research  background.  The  person  will  be 
responsible  for  directing  a  promotion 
department  headed  by  a  manager;  coordinating 
the  research  function  and  developing  market 
presentations;  coordinating  media  campaigns 
with  our  advertising  agency,  developing  com¬ 
munity  involvement  programs;  and.  working 
with  the  advertising  department,  circulation 
department,  the  newsroom  and  personnel  in  an 
effort  to  provide  marketing  support  for  their 
effective  operation.  Audio  visual  capabilities 
desirable.  Outstanding  benefits  and  a  great 
place  to  live  and  progress.  Send  resume  and 
salary  requirements  to:  J  L  Sartory,  Palm  Beach 
Newspapers,  Inc,  PO  Drawer  T.  West  Palm 
Beach  FL  33405. 


SYSTEMS  ANALYST 
Mini-computer 

Experienced  in  media  financial  applications. 
Salary  commensurate  with  experience.  Zone  9. 
Send  resume  and  sala^  history  to: 

Personnel  (Jepartment 
PO  Box  2416 
Los  Angeles  CA  90051 


ADVERTISING 


COMMUNITY  RIPE  for  weekly  may  be  your 
town.  Zone  8.  Can  you  sell  enough  ads?  Box 
4762,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WOOD  SUPERMATIC  casting  machine,  22^4  " 
cutoff.  Reply  to  Graphic  Management  Assocs. 

Inc,  (617)  481-8562. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  September  4,  1982 


ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING  SALES  (Area  Manager).  Shop- 
jier,  55m  Free  circulation.  Area  open  Viroqua, 
Wisconsin.  Established  accounts.  Person  must 
be  aggressive  retail  oriented  person,  growth  and 
profit  minded.  Responsible  for  all  ^ases  of  a 
11,000  zoned  circulation  area,  ^lary  plus. 
Hardworking  imaginative  only  need  apply.  Fox- 
xy  Shopper,  PO  Box  526,  Sparta  W1  M656. 


ADVERTISING  SALESPERSON  for  5000  daily 
in  central  Missouri.  Send  resume,  clips,  refer¬ 
ences  and  salary  requirements  to  Larry  Freels, 
Daily  Guide,  Box  578.  Waynesville  MO  65583. 


ADVERTISING  SALES  MANAGER 
North  San  Diego's  largest  newspaper  has  an 
immediate  opening  for  an  advertising  sales 
manager.  Supervise  10  advertising  sales  reps 
who  are  responsible  for  all  local  retail  and  clas¬ 
sified  accounts.  Experience  in  newspaper  sales 
and  management  preferred.  Send  resume  to 
Box  4673,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  MAN AGER— Immediate 
opening  for  an  experienced  newspaper  sales 
executive  for  a  large  north  California  weekly 
newspaper  chain. 

Strong  sales,  planning,  training,  development 
of  sales  programs  experience  necessary. 
Excellent  salary,  bonus  and  benefit  program. 
Send  detailed  resume  an  salary  requirements 
to:  R  Boody,  Meredith  Newspapers.  10950  N 
Blaney  Ave,  Cupertino  CA  95014. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for  7000  six-day 
afternoon  daily.  Growing  area  with  economic 
stability.  Zone  7.  Salary  and  bonus.  Write  com¬ 
plete  resume,  present  salary  and  personal  goals 
to  Box  4726,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for  Florida  15,000 
circulation  daily.  Must  be  self-starter  with 
demonstrated  ability  to  tram,  motivate  and  su¬ 
pervise  staff  of  similar-size  newspaper. 
Resume  and  references.  Box  4728,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  to  lead  strong  staff 
on  Michigan  group  of  award-winning  weeklies 
(50.000).  Growth  publisher.  Dominant  prod¬ 
uct  in  market.  Send  resume  to  David  Hohen- 
dorf,  Oakland  Community  Newspapers.  Box 
14.  Union  Lake  Ml  4^85. 


ARE  YOU  AGGRESSIVE,  growth-oriented  and  $ 
motivated?  I  place  people  in  the  shopper 
industry.  Please  call  or  send  resume  to:  D^nis 
Fearing.  Multi-Media  Enterjirises.  18533  Bur¬ 
bank,  Ste  144,  Tarzana  CA  9 1 356;  (2 1 3)  344- 
7177. 


AD  MANAGER— 10,000  daily.  Zone  3.  Need 
strong  leader,  trainer,  ^x  4732,  Editor  &  Publ- 
sher. 


AD  SALESPERSON  for  6000  daily  in  northeast 
Texas.  Retirement  creating  opening.  Send 
resume,  clips,  references  and  salan  reqire- 
ments  to  Noble  Welch,  Tribune,  PO  Box  6i69, 
Terrell  TX  75160. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGEMENT 
CAREER 


Opportunity  Knocks  Again 

Remember  the  last  time  you  passed  up  that 
lifetime  opportunity?  You're  lucky,  here's  a 
second  chance.  We  re  one  of  the  nation's  most 
resjjected  organizations  and  sit  in  the  Sunbelt. 
We  re  75.0(X)  daily  AM  PM  with  a  TMC  prod¬ 
uct.  We  re  looking  for  a  classified  manager  who 
wants  to  be  more.  If  you  are  professional, 
experienced  in  classified  management  and 
looking  for  endless  opportunities,  send  thor¬ 
ough  resume  including  salary  history  in  strict¬ 
est  confidence  to: 

Box  4757,  Editor  &  Publisher 


CENTRAL  ILLINOIS  daily  (2 1  .CKX))  needs  solid 
ad  salesperson.  We  want  experience, 
intelligence  and  int^ity.  We  are  part  of  a 
nationwide  group  of  20  small  daily  newsjtapers 
where  people  have  the  opportunity  to  grow. 
Send  resume  with  salary  requirements  to  Eric 
Neste,  Ad  Director.  Pekin  Daily  Times,  Box 
430,  Pekin  IL  61554. 


CLASSIFIED  AD  MANAGER 
We're  looking  for  a  bright,  aggressive  and 
dynamic  professional  to  head  our  classified 
department.  We  re  a  70,000  daily  in  Zone  4 
with  a  TMC  weekly.  Good  starting  salary, 
excellent  company  benefits.  Excellent  growth 
potential,  ^nd  us  details  of  your  work  and 
personal  history.  All  replies  confidential.  Box 
4733,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING 


IMMEDIATE  OPENING  WITH  SOUTHEAST¬ 
ERN  shopper  circulation  in  excess  of  200.(XX). 
Applicants  must  have  solid  sales  management 
experience  plus  the  ability  to  organize,  tram 
and  inspire.  Excellent  salary  plus  benefits. 
Send  resume  with  salary  requirements  to  Box 
4713,  Editor  &  Publish^. 


SALES  MANAGER — For  7000  daily  in  south¬ 
ern  Indiana.  Excellent  opportunity  to  move  into 
management.  Salary  plus  incentives.  Mail 
resume  to  Terry  Grimes,  Publisher,  Clarion, 
1(X)  N  Gibson.  Princeton  IN  47670. 


CIRCULATION 


ASSISTANT  CIRCULATION  MANAGER:  6-day. 
28,000  afternoon  daily  in  Northeast  is  seeking 
qualified  individual  with  strong  sales 
marketing  experierKe  to  assume  the  position  of 
assistant  circulation  manager.  Individual  must 
have  proven  sales  and  promotion  record  to  meet 
this  challenge.  The  candidate  selected  will 
have  the  responsibility  to  direct  circulation  to 
new  growth  goals.  Must  be  thoroughly  qualified 
in  all  phases  of  circulation  work.  Excellent 
opportunity  for  advancement  tor  the  right  per¬ 
son.  Send  resume  and  salary  history  to  Box 
4731.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
8500  ABC  daily  65  miles  from  New  Orleans 
seeks  take-charge  person .  Career  opportunities 
with  large  group.  Hands-on  vnxking  type,  fto 
desk  executive.  $15.0()0  to  $17,000.  Send 
resume  to  Lou  Major,  PO  Box  820,  Bogalusa  LA 
70427. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
ZONE  4 

Reporting  to  circulation  director  in  Southern 
metro  market.  Part  of  a  major  group  with 
excellent  career  opportun  ties.  Must  be 
experienced  in  all  pha^  with  strong  promotion 
and  management  skills.  Excellent  benefits. 
Starting  salary  commensurate  with  experience. 
Send  resume  to  Box  465 1 .  Editor  &  F^blisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  Washington. 
D.C.-based  national  political  affairs  monthly 
magazine.  Right  candidate  must  be  aggressive, 
as  well  as  detail-  and  idea-onented.  Strong 
direct  mail  management  and  analytical  skills 
essential.  Position  involves  great  ^fessional 
challenge  and  opportunity.  Send  reume  and 
portfolio  to:  Mark  Tapscott,  Editor.  7777  Lees¬ 
burg  Pike,  Falls  Church  VA  22403. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER- Responsible  for 
168,912  weekly  newspaper  chain.  Must  be 
experienced  in  all  phases  of  circulation 
operations  with  emphasis  on  paid  circulation 
development  and  promotion.  Send  resume 
andd  salary  requirements  to:  R  Boody.  Mere¬ 
dith  Newspapers,  10950  N  Blaney  Ave.  Cuper¬ 
tino  CA  95014. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER— Under  10,000 
daily  and  shopper.  Zone  6.  Need  take  charge 
person.  Send  resume  to  Box  4725.  Editor  & 
Fhjblisher. 


A  REQUEST 
TO  ALL 
ADVERTISERS: 


To  help  us  expedite  your  ques¬ 
tions,  claims  and  payments  re¬ 
garding  classified  invoices, 
please  return  the  yellow  copy  of 
the  invoice  with  your  payment, 
and  refer  to  the  invoice  number 
in  all  correspondence  regarding 
your  bill.  This  will  assure  proper 
credit  to  your  account. 

THANK  YOU: 

E  &  P  CLASSIFIED 
DEPARTMENT 
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HELP  WANTED 


CIRCULATION 


DAILY  FOREIGN  UNGUAGE  newspaper  la- 
cated  in  New  Jersey  has  opening  for  a  circula¬ 
tion  manager.  Applicants  must  have  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  5  years  field  and  circulation  manage¬ 
ment  experience.  Solid  background  in  single 
copy  sales,  subscription  fulfillment,  labor  rela¬ 
tions  and  circulation  sales  is  required.  Knowl¬ 
edge  of  computer  programs  is  a  plus.  Position 
reports  to  general  manager.  Send  resume  and 
salary  requirements  to  Box  4708.  Editor&Pub- 
lisher. 


SALES  AND  PROMOTION 
MANAGER 

The  Washington  Times  is  looking  for  an 
experienced  sales  and  promotion  manager. 
Individual  will  be  responsible  for  the  training 
and  production  of  4  existing  phone  rooms  and 
crews  in  addition  to  other  circulation  promo¬ 
tion.  Very  promotion -oriented  and  progressive 
newspaper.  Exceptional  salary  and  benefits 
available  for  the  correct  individual  with  an 
opportunity  to  advance  with  the  nation's  newest 
metro  newspaper.  Send  resume  or  call  Mr  Tim 
Whiting.  Circulation  Director,  the  Washington 
Times.  3400  New  York  Av.  NE.  Washington  DC 
20002:  (202)  636-8220. 


TELEPHONE  SALES  MANAGER 
The  Circom  Corporation,  a  direct  subsidiary 
of  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  and  Daily  News  is 
seeking  a  manager  with  extensive  experience  in 
newspaper  subscription  sales  by  telephone. 

This  position  offers  an  attractive  compensa¬ 
tion  program,  excellent  benefits  and  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  grow  with  a  young  stable  organization. 

All  replies  kept  strictly  confidential.  Send 
resume  and  salary  history  to: 

PO  Box  6204 
Philadelphia  PA  19136 


CORPORATE  WRITER/PHOTOGRAPHER 
We  are  seeking  a  writer/photographer  with  a 
degree  in  journalism  with  at  least  3  to  5  years 
experience  on  a  daily  newspaper  or  magazine. 
Would  travel,  write  and  photograph  for  our  com¬ 
pany's  two  monthly  publications.  Person  we 
hire  must  be  extremely  competent  in  black  and 
white  photography  and  knowledgeable  in  dar¬ 
kroom  skills.  Color  photo  experience  desirable. 
Feature  writing  experience  essential.  Business 
or  Ag-related  writing  helpful.  Must  be  able  to 
work  with  all  levels  of  management.  Growth- 
oriented  position.  Salary  commensurate  with 
experience.  Please  send  clips,  resume  and  sal¬ 
ary  requirements  to  Box  4646.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher 


CITY  EDITOR.  Growing  11.000  Ohio  daily 
needs  fast,  accurate,  organized  second-in- 
command.  Reporters  with  some  desk 
experience  will  be  considered.  Vacation, 
hospitalization  benefits.  All  replies  in  confi¬ 
dence  to  Box  4649.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PROVIDENCE  JOURNAL 

•  Fashion  Reporter.  Primary 
assignments  will  be  in  fashion 
reporting  with  additional 
responsibilities  in  lifestyle  fea¬ 
tures  and  semi-annual  special 
fashion  magazines.  Quali¬ 
fications  required  are  related 
experience  and  excellent  writ¬ 
ing  skills;  hard  news  back¬ 
ground  a  plus. 

•  Copy  Editor,  Sunday 
Department.  Duties  will  include 
editing  and  layout  of  lifestyle 
and  arts  copy  for  a  variety  of 
feature  sections.  Daily  news¬ 
paper  copy  editing  experience 
required;  related  reporting 
experience  preferred. 

If  interested  please  send 
resume  and  clippings  to: 

The  Providence  Journal 

Paul  Reeve 

Personnel  Administrator 
75  Fountain  St. 

Providence,  R.l.  02902 

An  equal  opportunity  employer 


HELP  WANTED 


ACCEPTING  applications  for  news  editor  and 
sports  writer,  opening  in  near  future.  Five-day 
morning  tabloid.  Publisher.  Northern  Wyoming 
Daily  News.  Box  508.  Worland  WY  82401. 


AGRICULTURE  JOURNALIST.  Should  have  3- 
5  years  experience  in  ag  writing  and  client  con¬ 
tact.  Job  involves  pr  writing  work  with  national 
ad  clients  in  Midwest  agpr  firm.  Box  4666. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  SPORTS  EDITOR  for  13.000  dai¬ 
ly.  Zone  5.  Strong  high  school  sports,  college 
basketball.  Year  experience  preferred;  recent 
college  grad  considered.  Contact  Karl  Hen- 
richs,  Vidette-Messenger.  Box  551.  Valparaiso 
IN  46383;  (219)  462-5151. 


BUSINESS  AUTO  REAL  ESTATE  EDITOR  tor 
23.000  daily  in  central  California.  Must  be 
self-starter  with  solid  writing  skills.  Business 
background,  layout  experience  helpful.  Please 
send  resume  to  Box  4721.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


BUSINESS  REPORTER 
San  Juan.  Puerto  Rico  48.000  weekly  largest 
circulation  English  language  newspaper  in 
Caribbean  seeks  experienced  business  repor¬ 
ter.  Minimum  5  years  experience  as  reporter.  2 
as  business  reporter.  Must  know  some  Spanish 
and  willing  to  become  fluent.  Must  produce 
well  researched  analytical  work  that  is  lively 
and  well  written.  Send  resume,  clips  and  salary 
requirements.  Editor-In-Chief.  CARIBBEAN 
BUSINESS.  PO  Box  6253  Loiza  St  Station. 
San  Juan  PR  00914. 


To  answer  box  number  ods  in 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

Axidress  your  reply  to  the  box  number 
given  in  the  od,  do  Editor  &  Publisher, 
575  Lexington  Av,  New  York,  NY  10022. 
Please  be  selective  in  the  number  of  clips 
submitted  in  response  to  on  od.  Include 
only  material  which  can  be  forwarded  in 
a  large  monilki  envelope.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  is  not  responsible  for  the  return  of 
any  material  submitted  ta  its  advertisers. 


EDITORIAL— States  News  Service,  now  a  joint 
venture  of  Pulitzer  Publishing  Company  and 
Indian  Head  Inc  is  looking  for  reporters  with 
strong  hard  news  background.  Apply:  States 
News  Service.  Management  Committee.  654 
Pennsylvania  Av.  SE.  Washington  DC  20003. 


EXPERIENCED  REPORTER  for  small  weekly. 
Must  be  strong  on  features  with  ab'lity  to  learn 
editing  and  layout.  This  is  an  80  percent  black 
community.  Send  resume,  samples,  salary  re¬ 
quirements  to  THE  (5UIDE.  PO  Box  7908.  St 
Thomas.  US  Virgin  Islands  00801. 


EXPERIENCED  SPORTS  COPY  EDITOR 
needed  to  handle  wire  and  local  copy.  Makeup 
duties  required.  Send  resume  and  references  to 
Mike  Sowell.  Sports  Editor.  Tulsa  Tribune.  Box 
1770.  Tulsa  OK  74102. 


HELP  WANTED 


EXPERIENCED  editorial  writer  and  managing 
editor  for  daily  about  25,000  circulation  in 
Zone  4.  Must  be  skilled  in  all  phases  of  news¬ 
room  operation.  Must  be  politically  con¬ 
servative.  positive  thinking  and  civic-minded. 
Southerner  preferred.  Box  4714.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


EDITOR  tor  weekly  national  women's  magazine 
to  handle  all  aspects  of  2-page  color  lifestyle 
section.  Writing  ability,  imagination  and 
experience  in  setting  up  photo  sessions 
essential.  Excellent  benefits  and  salary. 
Resume  to  Box  4750.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR 

Nonclinical  health-care  publication  seeks  an 
experienced  editing; rewrite  specialist.  We  need 
a  pro  to  get  articles  in  shape  for  readers  who 
have  no  time  to  waste  on  material  that  doesn't 
meet  their  high  expectations.  First-rate  pack¬ 
age  of  salary  and  fringes.  Send  letter  and 
resume  summarizing  your  credentials  and 
career  goals. 

Box  4771  Editor  &  Publisher 


NEW  ENGLAND  NEWSPAPERS 
Often  need  qualified  people  in  all  departments. 
Our  free  referral  service  is  available.  Send  in 
your  resume  and  we  will  use  it  to  fulfill  inquiries 
from  our  newspapers.  NEW  ENGLAND  NEWS¬ 
PAPER  ASSOCIATION.  INC.  223  Derby  St. 
Salem  MA  01970. 


POLICE-INVESTIGATIVE  REPORTER.  Western 
Piedmont  North  Carolina  daily  seeking  aggres¬ 
sive  reporter  for  crime  and  police  beat.  Must  be 
able  to  probe  below  surface  of  daily  cop-shop 
routine.  Looking  for  someone  who  knows  what 
news  is  and  knows  how  to  present  it.  Experience 
necessary.  Salary  negotiable.  Medical  benefits 
and  yearly  bonus  paid  by  company.  Send 
resume  and  clips  to  City  Desk.  Gastonia  Gazet¬ 
te.  PO  Box  1538.  Gastonia  NC  28052. 


REPORTER  to  cover  energy  industry  from 
Washington  DC  office.  Experience  in  business 
reporting  essential.  Send  resume,  salary  re¬ 
quirements  and  samples  of  writing  to  Box 
4729.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER  with  2-3  years  experience  on 
small-medium  dailies  wanted  by  mid-sized, 
coastal  Florida  daily.  Must  be  an  accom¬ 
plished.  comfortable  writer.  Box  4760.  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


MONEY-MINDED? 

If  you're  good  at  writing  about  it.  we  need  you. 
As  a  leading  business  magazine,  we  have  an 
audience  of  high-income  professionals  who 
want  how-to  information  on  investments, 
insurance,  taxes,  and  other  problems  of  per¬ 
sonal  finance.  We  re  looking  for  a  writer  who 
can  deliver  that  information  in  clear,  concise, 
fresh-sounding  articles.  Excellent  salary  and 
benefits  plus  room  for  growth  as  a  writer  or 
editorial  manager  Send  a  letter  summarizing 
your  background  and  goals. 

Box  4772.  Editor  &  Publisher 


r' 


SENIOR 

STAFF  WRITER-EDITOR 


Large  Midwest  utility  Das  fine  opportunity  for  experienced 
Writer-Editor.  Assignments  will  range  from  speeches  for 
executives  to  statements  on  issues  affecting  the  company, 
you  will  prepare  news  releases  and  backgrounders,  field  ques¬ 
tions  from  reporters,  assist  other  departments  on  public  rela¬ 
tions  matters  and  counsel  public  affairs  representatives  in 
field  offices.  Competitive  salary  based  on  your  track  record. 
Top  benefits.  Degree  in  Journalism.  English  or  equivalent  and 
minimum  of  five  years  as  a  published  writer  plus  the  skill  to 
edit  or  rewrite.  If  you  enjoy  writing  and  dealing  with  people, 
this  is  an  excellent  opportunity, 
send  resume  and  samples  of  your  writing  to: 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITOR 

Northern  California 

We're  looking  for  an  editor  with  a  real  commit¬ 
ment  to  both  community  journalism  and  high 
professional  standards  to  produce  a  five-day-a- 
week  daily  in  an  attractive  Pacific  Coast  com¬ 
munity  of  15.000.  This  IS  a  county  seat  daily 
with  a  circulation  of  about  6000.  published  by 
a  company  with  an  historical  commitment  to 
putting  out  first-rate  newspapers.  For  the  right 
editor,  this  could  be  either  the  route  to  bigger 
things,  or  a  rewarding  permanent  home.  Salary 
negotiable.  Contact: 

Glenn  Powers 
Publisher 
Free  Lance 
PO  Box  1417 
Hollister  CA  95023 

Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


ENTERPRISING  OKLAHOMA  county  seat  daily 
looking  for  news  editor.  $12M.  benefits  to 
start.  Box  4756.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


"HOW  TO  GET  HIRED  IN  JOURNALISM” 
For  information,  write:  Northwest  Marketing 
Limited.  Box  3658-J.  Lacey  WA  98503. 


HARD  WORKING,  shirt-sleeve  editor  for  twice- 
weekly  10.500  circulation  newspaper  in  grow¬ 
ing  Louisiana  city.  Applicant  should  possess  all 
skills  necessary  to  generate  top  news  product. 
People  skills  a  must.  If  you  are  in  a  number  2 
spot  and  are  tired  of  playing  second  fiddle,  this 
may  be  your  opportunity.  Contact  Al  Gensheim- 
er.  (318)  527-7075.  or  send  resume  to  PO  Box 
99.  Sulphus  LA  70663. 


INTERNS  WANTED  to  work  with  top 
investigative  reporter.  No  pay  but  great 
experience.  Send  resume  and  clips  to  Jack 
Anderson.  1401  16th  St.  NW.  Washington  DC 
20036. 


MANAGING  EDITOR 

Two  tri-weekly  newspapers  in  far  Northwest 
suburbs  of  Chicago  seek  community-minded 
managing  editor.  Applicants  should  have  J- 
school  degree  and  at  least  3  years  experience  in 
newswriting/editing.  Will  direct  staff  of  10  in 
editorial  functions,  take  on  special  projectsand 
act  as  liason  with  other  department  heads.  This 
is  a  hands-on  position,  requiring  copy  editing, 
layout  of  mam  news  pages,  assignments,  as 
well  as  department  head  functions.  Send 
resume,  cover  letter,  salary  requirements  and 
writing  and  layout  clips  to:  Gavin  Maliska.  Free 
Press  Newspapers.  250  Williams  Rd.  Carpen- 
tersville  IL  60110. 


MANAGING  EDITOR 

For  a  group  of  Louisiana  paid  weeklies. 
Responsible  for  total  editorial  product. 
Immediate  opening.  Good  salary  and  company 
benefits.  Please  send  resume  and  salary  re¬ 
quirements  to  Box  4734.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

MANAGING  EDITOR 

Position  available  mid-October  on  award¬ 
winning  PM  Sunday  daily  in  middle  Georgia. 
Excellent  opportunity  for  editor  who  can  direct 
staff  of  1 1 .  Strong  emphasis  on  local  coverage. 
Must  have  management  and  technical  skills. 
Send  resume  including  salary  requirements  to 
the  Daily  Sun.  PO  Box  4A.  Warner  Robbins  GA 
31099. 

MANAGING  EDITOR— Experienced  managing 
editor  sought  for  progressive  award-winning  AM 
daily.  Must  be  community-oriented  and  posse¬ 
ss  strong  journalistic  and  people  skills.  Send 
resume  along  with  salary  requirements  to  Dan 
Ragan.  Publisher.  Texas  City  Sun.  PO  Box 
2249.  Texas  City  TX  77590. 


BOX  4556,  Editor  &  Publisher 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer  M/F/H 


WRITER  with  experience  or  degree  for  Midland- 
Odessa  weekly  sports  and  family  profile 
publication.  Send  resume  with  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  Big  Time  Sport  and  Permian  Basin 
Lifestyle.  202  Andrews  Hwy.  Midland  TX 
79701.  Immediate  openings. 

WEEKLY  COLUMNISTS 
News  Syndicate  seeks  new  talent  in  consumer¬ 
ism.  film,  gardening,  high  fashion,  sports  & 
humor.  Send  resume  and  5  columns  to:  Star 
Group.  PO  Box  603.  Wailuku  HI  96793. 

WANTED:  A  sportswriter/editor  who  knows  how 

■  I  to  be  a  sports  reporter  as  well  as  a  sportswriter. 

Will  work  tor  an  aggressive  Zone  2  daily  that 
covers  pro  teams  as  well  as  college  and  high 
school  sports.  Minimum  4  years  with  desk 
eyierience.  Send  resume  with  clips  to  Box 
4769.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  September  4,  1982 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


SHIRT  SLEEVE  EDITOR  for  5-day  PM  daily  in 
Clinton,  Illinois.  We  operate  with  an  80%  local. 
20%  wire  news  format,  staff  of  3  plus  stringers 
with  lOpages  per  day  average.  Our  product  gets 
results,  1000  new  starts  in  the  past  11 
months.  We're  owned  by  one  of  the  fastest 
growing  groups  in  the  country  and  the  editor 
who  excels  at  hard  work  with  high  quality  will 
advance.  Send  salary  history  and  resume  to 
Mike  Tompkins.  Publisher.  Clinton  Daily  Jour¬ 
nal,  PO  Box  615.  Clinton  IL  61727.  No  phone 
calls,  please. 


SPANISH  SPEAKING  editor  needed  for  new 
weekly  newspaper  in  San  Joaquin  Valley.  Appli¬ 
cant  should  speak  and  write  both  English  and 
Spanish  well.  $200  salary  and  liberal  commis¬ 
sion.  Send  resume  plus  recent  examples  of 
writing  in  both  languages  to:  La  Voz.  PO  Box 
692,  Springville  CA  93265. 


SOUTH  TEXAS  DAILY  needs  person  for  news 
desk.  Must  know  copy  editing,  head  writing  and 
page  makeup.  Will  consider  recent  graduate 
with  similar  experience  on  college  newspaper. 
Hours  3pm  until  11pm,  five  days  a  week.  Write 
Managing  Editor,  PO  Box  511.  Harlingen  TX 
78550. 


SPECIAL  JACK  ANDERSON  INTERNSHIP 
Jack  Anderson  is  organizing  a  special  team  of 
Reporters/Interns  to  investigate  the  holdings  of 
Congressmen  and  Agency  Officials.  Work  full¬ 
time  from  Sepfember  '82  through  December 
'82  researching,  interviewing,  and  writing  stor¬ 
ies.  No  pay,  but  tremendous  experience.  Callor 
write  within  the  next  week:  Eric  Koli,  (202) 
483-1442, 1401 16th  St,  NW.  Washington  DC 
20036. 


THE  BEST  SPORTSWRITER  in  the  country 
knows  there  is  more  to  the  game  than  the  score. 
So  tell  us  how  you  would  write  the  story  for  a 
sports-minded  mid-size  daily  in  a  sports- 
minded  town.  Excellent  salary  and  benefits 
including  life,  health,  dental,  optical  and  pen¬ 
sion  program.  Send  clips  and  resume  to  Box 
4735.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FREELANCE 


BANK  ADVERTISING  NEWS,  independent 
national  newspaper  of  financial  marketing,  is 
looking  for  short,  up-to-the-minute  stories  ( 1  to 
3  takes)  plus  tv/print  pictures  of  NEW  market¬ 
ing.  advertising  and  promotion  ideas  by  banks, 
thrifts  and  credit  unions  throughout  U.S. 
Smaller  markets  OK.  Good,  fast  pay.  possibility 
of  steady  stringer  assignments  if  you're  A-1 
business  reporter,  preferably  already  working 
for  your  hometown  paper.  Query  first,  please, 
with  recent  samples  to  BANK  ADVERTISING  | 
NEWS.  Box  402608.  Miami  Beach  FL  33140. 


JOB  LEADS 


PR/EDITORIAL  jobs  nationally.  Twice-a-month 
subscription  rates.  M  Sternman,  68-38  Yellow¬ 
stone,  Forest  Hills  NY  1 1375. 


UBRARY 


MANAGE  AND  MAINTAIN  library  serving  staff 
of  two  newspapers.  Indexing,  filing  reference 
service,  supervision  plus  training  2-3  assis¬ 
tants.  Experienced  only.  $12M  to  14M. 
Resume  of  candidates  from  Northeast  consid¬ 
ered  first.  Zone  2  employer.  Box  4724,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


PRESSROOM 


EXPERIENCED  PRESS  OPERATOR  to  operate 
21x28  "  offset  1  color  Heidelburg  press.  4  color 
experience  required.  Second  shift.  3  to  11pm. 
Good  benefits.  Opportunity  to  advance  in  pro¬ 
gressive  company.-Call  (717)  532-4101  and 
ask  for  Ken  Wolfrom.  Evenings  (717)  532- 
9374,  The  News-Chronicle  Company,  Ship- 
pensburg  PA. _ 


PRESS  ROOM  FOREMAN 
Web  offset  foreman  for  30.000  daily  and  Sun¬ 
day  newspaper.  Quality-conscious  and  main¬ 
tenance-oriented  for  5  units  of  Harris  N-1650 
and  plate  room.  Must  be  able  to  lead  and  tram. 
Union  or  eligible.  Salary  mid-$20's.  Send 
resume  to  Barry  Hopwood.  General  Manager, 
Lebanon  News  Publishing  Company,  PO  Box 
600,  Lebanon  PA  17042. 


WEB  PRESS  OPERATORS— Suburban  news¬ 
paper  in  Northwest  expanding  production  look¬ 
ing  for  quality-conscious  experienced  operators 
who  can  handle  8  units  of  V-15  with  upper 
former  for  our  products  plus  run  non-heatset 
process  and  catalog  commercial  work.  Send 
qualifications  and  salary  requirements  to  Pro¬ 
duction  Manager.  PO  Box  517.  Puyallup  WA 
08371. 


HELP  WANTED 


PRODUCTION 


COLOR  SPECIALIST 
Chicago  Sun-Times 

We  need  a  uniquely  qualified  individual  to  take 
overall  responsibility  for  coord  mating  reproduc¬ 
tion  of  top-quality  letterpress  color.  The 
individual  in  this  position  will  work  closely  with 
advertisers,  advertising  representatives,  and 
production  staff. 

Qualified  individuals  will  have  advanced  tech¬ 
nical  knowledge  of  color  reproduction, 
especially  m  pre-press  phases  plus  an  ability  to 
work  with  managers  and  advertisers.  This  is  not 
a  typical  hands-on  production  position,  hut  a 
"staff  expert' '  reporting  to  our  Vice  President  of 
advertising.  It  may  be  the  only  position  of  its 
type  m  the  country. 

Remuneration  is  very  attractive.  Benefits  are 
very  good,  including  four  weeks  vacation  after 
two  years. 

To  inquire,  write  or  call  Tom  Kamerer.  Chicago 
Sun-Ti  mes.  401NWabash.  Chicago  I L  606 11 . 


PUBUC  RELATIONS 


NEWS/FEATURES  WRITER 


For  Major  PR  Agency 

Facile  writer  on  general  business  subjects, 
used  to  deadlines,  heavy  production,  can 
capitalize  on  excellent  opportunity.  Compensa¬ 
tion.  fringes  good.  Please  send  resume  to  Box 
4758.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SALES 


ZONE  5  suburban  weekly  needs  manager  with 
minimum  2  years  suburban  ad  sales.  A  tough, 
competitive  challenge  with  generous  salary, 
profit-sharing,  commissions,  and  fringe 
benfifs.  Prefer  workaholic  who  is  superb  on  lay¬ 
outs,  promotions  and  bringing  m  new  business. 
Box  4766,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


RETAIL  SALES  MANAGER  for  5-day  daily  lo¬ 
cated  m  northern  California.  Must  be  strong  m 
salesand  promotions.  Opportunity  for  advance¬ 
ment  within  newspaper  group.  Salary  plus  com¬ 
mission  and  insurance  plan.  Send  resume  and 
salary  requirements  to  Box  4770.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


POSITIONS 

WANTED 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


CAREER  GAL.  33,  with  7  years  experience  as 
Chief  Executive  Officer  of  suburban  paid  week¬ 
ly  group  seeks  new  challenge  m  Zones  2, 3  or  1 . 
Tenacious  sales  person,  strong  circulation 
builder:  have  also  worked  m  editorial  and  pro¬ 
duction.  Proven  record  as  effective  cost  cutter 
while  increasing  sales  during  difficult  times. 
Box  4709.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


GENERAL  MANAGER.  Knowledgeable  all 
phases  newspaper  operations,  with  solid  record 
of  substantially  lowering  operating  costs  while 
increasing  margin.  Proven  record  with  highest 
references.  Box  4543,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CARTOONIST 


DESIROUS  of  placement  on  daily  as  its  edito¬ 
rial  cartoonist.  Open  to  all  Zones.  Samples 
available.  Ellsworth.  (313)  893-0820  (home). 
(313)  449-4422,  ext  315  (work). 


CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR  on  daily  and  Sunday 
desires  circulation  marketing  position  in  Midw¬ 
est.  Over  20  years  of  achievements  on  morning 
and  evening,  large  and  medium  sized  newspap¬ 
ers,  Strong  and  reliable  references.  Box  4641, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATOR:  18  years  management  and  pro¬ 
motion  experience  with  small  and  medium  AM. 
PM  dailies  and  weeklies,  shoppers.  TMC.  boy 
crews  and  phone  rooms.  Seeking  to  relocate  as 
manager,  assistant  or  7  Box  4642.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


SINGLE  COPY  SALES  MANAGER 
Experienced  with  an  organization  selling  over 
130,000  copies  daily.  Wants  to  relocate  in  a 
large  metropolitan  area.  Box  4764.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


FORMER  CARTER  AIDE,  editor -reporter,  Balti¬ 
more  Sun.  Tampa  Tribune,  other  dailies,  just 
back  from  overseas.  Will  go  anywhere  for  right 
job.  Box  4632.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FEATURES'entertainment  writer  seeks  desk  or 
reporter  position  with  progressive  newspaper. 
Three-times-weekly.  local  magazine 
experience.  Skilled  in  copy  editing,  critical 
writing  (all  arts).  VDTs.  layout.  Anxious  to  work 
hard,  long  hours  outside  Zones  3  and  4.  Call 
Bruce  Steele.  (205)  739-0211. 


Sell  yourself... 

To  ttre  hundreds  of  editors, 
pxiblishers,  advertising,  cir¬ 
culation,  and  production 
managers,  etc.  who  read 
E&P  every  week.  Tell  them 
about  yourself  in  a  Positions 
Wanted  od  in  E&P  Classi¬ 
fieds. 


EDITORIAL 


AGGRESSIVE  REPORTER.  2  years  experience 
seeks  job.  any  Zone.  VDT.  layout  and  photo 
skills.  Top  references.  I.  Thompson.  725  E 
14th,  Eugene  OR  97401;  (503)  344-6560. 


AWARD-WINNING  '82  Ohio  University  J-grad 
wants  work.  I've  got  what  it  takes,  and  I'll  take  it 
anywhere.  Top-^ielf  arts  features.  Three  years 
college  daily  plus  internship.  Julie  Fanselow. 
(412)  835-7322. 


AWARD-WINNING  husband  and  wife  seeks 
positions  on  metro  daily,  magazine  in  any  Zone. 
Sixyears' combined  experience.  His  specialties 
are  sports  and  photos.  Hers  are  government, 
courts,  features.  Box  4755.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DEPENDABLE,  creative  pro  with  4  years  daily 
plus  related  experience  seeks  work  with  mid¬ 
size  daily,  (^puter  trained.  Strong  in  govern¬ 
ment.  farm,  location,  business,  medical 
reporting.  Dave  Zarkin.  1340WesternAvN#5. 
St  Paul  MN  55117. 


EDITORIAL  PAGE  EDITOR,  37.  varied 
experience  on  Pulitzer-wmning  top-ten  daily  as 
editorial  writer,  daily  columnist.  VDT  deskman. 
reporter:  administrative  experience  as  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  small-town  daily,  plus  legislative 
experience  in  Washington  as  foreign  policy  aide 
fo  US  senator.  Box  4715.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  COUPLE  has  skills  to  develop 
small  daily  weekly.  Willing  to  take  on  challenge 
in  any  Zone.  Box  4736,  Editor  &  Publisher 


EDITOR  who  knows  how  to  communicate 
through  words  and  pictures.  Strong  graphic  and 
layout  skills.  10  years'  experience,  award¬ 
winning  publications.  Journalism  degree,  man¬ 
agement  experience.  Write  Box  4767.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


'82  GRAD  seeks  entry-level  position  on  com¬ 
munity-oriented  weekly  or  bi-weekly  Possess 
excellent  writing,  photo,  and  people  skills. 
Hablo  espanol.  Desire  exposure  to  layout  and 
production  if  possible.  Any  Zone.  Joan  Kling. 
(714)270-6907. 


LAID  OFF  reporter  photographer  with  3  years 
daily  and  weekly  experience  desires  position  on 
a  small  to  medium  sized  daily.  Prefer  Ohio  or 
Zones  1.  2  and  4.  Clips  and  references  avail¬ 
able  upon  request.  D^id  Hobbs.  (614)  235- 
8970,  (614)  235-0302. 


NEED  AN  EDITOR?  I'm  a  phone  call  away  and 
ready  to  roll.  Extensive  experience  as  reporter, 
editor  for  medium,  small  dailies.  Dave.  (316) 
321-9281. 


SPORTS  WRITER-EDITOR  believes  in  best 
product.  Seeking  job  in  Zone  2.  coverage  or 
desk.  Twelve  years  experience  Box  4631 .  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTSWRITER.  Covered  it  all.  including 
pros,  for  4  years  on  top-notch  small  daily. 
Hardworking  and  single.  Box  4634.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


SEEKING  GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  position 
on  medium-sized  or  small  daily.  30.  single.  BA 
English  Literature,  can  write.  Conscientious 
hard  worker  changing  career.  Zones  1.  2.  5.  9. 
John  McGuirk,  17  St  Luke's  PI.  Montclair  NJ 
07042;  (201)  744-8293. 


SPORTSWRITER  with  copy  editing,  layout 
skills  ready  for  bigger  challOTge  on  metro  daily. 
Five  years  full-time  experience.  VDT  knowl¬ 
edge.  Box  4761.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITORIAL  page  editor  of  metro  daily  with  25 
years'  experience  in  news  and  communications 
seeks  publication  wanting  skilled  news  cover¬ 
age  and  presentation,  broa^  reader  interest, 
informed  influence  on  events  and  expanding 
circulation.  Box  4763.  Editor  &  Pubisher. 


PHOTOGRAPHER 


AWARD-WINNING  photographer  seeks 
position  on  small  daily  or  weekly  in  Zone  3.  C 
Shoffner.  PO  Box  9731.  Washington  DC 
20016;  (202)  293-2500. 


HARDWORKING  PHOTOGRAPHER,  28.  3 
years  daily  experience,  seeks  position  on  photo¬ 
conscious  daily  or  magazine.  If  you  want  photos 
that  will  enhance  stories  and  capture  apprecia¬ 
tive  readers,  call  Pam  Sather.  (206)  736- 
8704. 


PRESSROOM 


PRESSMAN  with  16  years  on  Harris.  Hoe. 
Goss,  single  and  double  wide  seeks  busy  news¬ 
paper  or  commercial  shop.  Donald  Wells.  4817 
Winding  Way.  Santa  Barbara  CA  93 1 1 1 ;  (805) 
967-5824 


PRODUCTION 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER.  Proven  record 
increasing  productivity  while  lowering 
operating  costs.  Highest  references.  Box  4542. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty  By  W.  Terry  Maguire 
The  diversity  prmcipie  is  now  the  iaw 


U.S.  District  Court  Judge  Harold  H. 
Greene  August  24  adopted  new  federal 
law  that  clearly  serves  the  diverse 
information  needs  of  our  free  society. 

The  1982  AT&T  consent  decree  sets 
the  ground  rules  for  most  telephone- 
based  electronic  publishing  for  the  rest  of 
this  decade  and  beyond.  And  without  the 
work  of  America’s  newspapers  these 
ground  rules  would  be  very  different. 

This  action  is  the  culmination  of  a  proj¬ 
ect  initiated  by  AN  PA  and  the  newspaper 
business  more  than  two  and  one-half 
years  ago.  The  goal  was  to  establish  public 
policy  that  would  best  serve  the 
interests  of  many  diverse  publishers  and 
information  consumers  in  an  electronic 
information  age. 

The  sought-after  public  policy  is  in  the 
final  decree,  a  document  that  is  now  the 
law  of  the  land. 

This  wise  public  policy  mirrors 
ANPA’s  “Diversity  Principle”  in  provid¬ 
ing  that  a  telephone  company  which  con¬ 
trols  transmission  conduit  may  not  also 
control  the  content  of  information  which 
must  use  that  conduit.  Such  control  could 
stifle  diversity  in  the  electronic 
information  marketplace. 

Judge  Greene,  himself,  said  it  best: 

“If  .  .  .  AT&T  were  permitted  to  en¬ 
gage  both  in  the  transmission  and  the 
generation  of  information,  there  would  be 
a  substantial  risk  not  only  that  it  would 
stifle  the  efforts  of  other  electronic 
publishers  but  that  it  would  acquire  a  sub¬ 
stantial  monopoly  over  the  generation  of 
news  in  the  more  general  sense.  Such  a 
development  would  strike  at  a  principle 
which  lies  at  the  heart  of  the  First  Amend¬ 
ment:  That  the  American  people  are  enti¬ 
tled  to  a  diversity  of  sources  of 
information.” 

Simply  stated,  AT&T  and  the  federal 
government  have  agreed,  at  the 
insistence  of  Judge  Greene,  that  the 
AT&T  conduits  at  both  the  local  and 
national  levels  should  be  open  to  the  wide 
variety  of  information  providers  who 
wish  to  use  them,  but  closed  to  the  poten¬ 
tial  anticompetitive  abuses  of  the 
operators.  This  we  have  called  the 
diversity  principle. 

We  enjoy  the  best  telephone  system  in 
the  world.  With  the  addition  of  competi¬ 
tion  which  was  the  goal  of  the  U.S.  law¬ 
suit  against  AT&T  in  1974,  the  basic 
transmission  system  under  the  decree 
will  serve  well  the  interest  of  all  electron¬ 
ic  publishers. 

The  decree  will  promote  competition 
among  publishers  of  all  sizes  and  with  a 
wide  range  of  experience.  Competition  in 

(Maguire  is  vicepresident/general  coun¬ 
sel  of  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association.) 
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the  marketplace  of  ideas,  so  fundamental 
to  our  people’s  First  Amendment  rights, 
will  be  advanced  significantly  by  the 
opportunities  this  decree  now  creates. 

The  final  consent  decree  bars  both 
AT&T,  which  will  operate  services 
between  states  and  between  service  areas 
within  individual  states,  and  the  local 
operating  companies  (sometimes  referred 
to  as  BOCs —  or  Bell  Operating  Compan¬ 
ies)  from  becoming  electronic  publishers 
over  their  own  facilities. 

•  AT&T  will  be  permitted  to  offer 
some  very  limited  electronic 
directory  information,  but  this  may 
consist  of  only  name,  address  and 
telephone  number,  arranged  by 
product  or  service  categories.  The 
company  may  also  continue  to  offer 
time  and  weather  information  and  its 
existing  audio  “Dial-It”  services, 
but  only  of  the  type  and  in  the  loca¬ 
tion  they  are  now  being  offered.  No 
videotex  advertising  or  news  ser¬ 
vices  will  be  permitted  if  AT&T  has 
any  interest  in  them. 

•  The  local  operating  companies  will 
be  barred  from  publishing  any 
information  electronically. 

•  For  AT&T,  the  bar  will  last  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  seven  years.  At  the  end  of 
that  time.  Judge  Greene  con¬ 
templates  a  hearing  and  an  opportu¬ 
nity  for  those  who  believe  that  the 
prohibition  should  continue  to 
demonstrate  why.  If  electronic 
publishing  does  not  develop  rapidly, 
and  if  alternatives  to  AT&T  remain  in 
their  present  state ,  the  argument  for  a 
continued  bar  will  be  very  strong. 

•  For  the  BOCs,  the  prohibition  on 
publishing  will  remain  in  place 
indefinetly.  If,  in  the  future,  alterna¬ 
tives  to  the  basic  “local  loop” 
emerge.  Judge  Greene,  or  whoever 
succeeds  him,  will  have  the  opportu¬ 
nity  to  reconsider  the  prohibition. 
We  will  all  be  well  into  the  21st  cen¬ 
tury  before  that  argument  can  be 
expected  to  become  even  potentially 
viable. 

Other  provisions  in  the  decree  further 
reinforce  the  diversity  principle.  Judge 
Greene  held  that  the  promoting  of  a 
diversity  of  information  in  the  electronic 
arena  was  an  important  prerequisite  to  his 
finding  that  the  settlement  was  in  the 
public  interest. 

Judge  Greene’s  message  is  clear.  Some 
newspaper  companies  may  not  choose  to 
participate  in  electronic  publishing.  But 
some — in  competition  with  many  other 
information  providers — may  so  choose; 
and  they  have  the  opportunity  to  do  so  in 
an  atmosphere  of  fair  competition. 


Jean  Alice  Small  presents  Len  H.  Small 
Award  to  R.C.  Longworth.  Mrs.  Small  is 
president  of  Small  Newspapers. 


Len  Small  Award 
won  by  Chi  Tribune 

Chicago  Tribune  and  economics  writer 
R.C.  Longworth  have  won  the  Third 
Annual  Len  H.  Small  Memorial  Award 
for  Community  Service  Journalism, 
sponsored  by  United  Press  International. 

The  award  was  presented  at  the  22nd 
annual  meeting  of  the  Illinois  UPI  Edi¬ 
tors’  Association,  held  at  Lincolnshire, 
III.  The  winning  entry  was  the  Tribune’s 
five-part  series,  “Chicago:  City  on  the 
Brink.” 

The  award  was  originally  created  by 
UPI  during  April  1980,  immediately  fol¬ 
lowing  the  death  of  Len  H.  Small. 


Arizona  may  yank 
court  guidelines 


The  board  of  directors  of  the  Arizona 
Newspaper  Association  has  recom¬ 
mended  to  the  association’s  members 
that  support  given  that  state’s  bench-bar- 
press  guidelines  be  withdrawn. 

The  full  membership  is  to  vote  on  the 
question  in  September.  Given  as  the  im¬ 
petus  for  the  action:  Washington’s  ex¬ 
perience  with  its  guidelines,  as  inter¬ 
preted  by  the  Washington  Supreme 
Court. 


John  A.  Park  Jr. 

&  SON 

S.  Leigh  Park 

Expertise  in  Handling 

Media 

Ownership  Changes 

(919)  782-3131 

BOX  17127  RALEIGH,  N.C.  27619 

30  Years  Nation-Wide  Personal  Service 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  September  4,  1982 


Selling  equipment 
to  newspapers? 


This  ietter  speaks 

for  itseif . . .  and  for  E&P,  thank  you. 


Champions 


Fred  Brown 

Memphis  Press-Scimitar 
WRITER  OF  THE  YEAR 


Susie  Gran 

The  Albuquerque  Tribune 
REPORTER  OF  THE  YEAR 


Joe  Munson 

The  Kentucky  Post 
NEWS  PHOTOGRAPHER  OF  THE  YEAR 


Brown  Alan  Flynn 

Memphis  Press-Scimitar 
HEADLINE  WRITER  OF  THE  YEAR 


A1  Dunning 

The  Commercial  Appem 
NEWS  WRITER  OF  THE  YEAR 


Scripps-Howard  Newspapers 


